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INTRODUCTION 


“We do the best agriculture in the world.” 

By “we,’ Leo meant Argentines. He is an agronomist and a high school 
teacher at the local agro-technical school. It was December 2009 when I 
met him in Flores, a small rural town 180 miles east of Buenos Aires. Leo 
and his wife had moved to the countryside after a lifetime in the capital, 
looking for a slower pace of life to raise their three little children. Flores is 
very small, a perfect grid of eight-by-five blocks in the heart of the Pampas, 
Argentina's famous prairie grasslands, the storied home of roaming gauchos 
and world-class steaks. Compared with Buenos Aires, which at over twelve 
million people is among the largest cities of the world, Flores may seem 
like the perfect picture of pastoral living. It is safe and quiet, and neighbors 
greet each other. Nature surrounds it. The green of the farms blends with 
people’s backyards. Just outside their doors, a vast, unending vista of green 
stretches to the horizon to meet open blue skies. 

This sea of green is soybean farms. In two decades, Argentina has under- 
gone a swift agrarian transformation based on the early adoption and in- 
tensive implementation of genetically modified soybeans. These crops 
have been modified to tolerate spraying with glyphosate-based herbicides, 
a biotechnology developed and commercialized by Monsanto (now Bayer) 
as Roundup Ready. Argentina adopted herbicide-resistant soybeans in 1996 
as a central part of its national development strategy based on natural re- 
source extraction for exportation. Genetically modified soybeans cover 
half of Argentina’s arable land and represent a third of total exports. After 
the United States and Brazil, Argentina is the third largest grower and 
exporter of genetically modified crops. The country’s “soy boom” is cel- 
ebrated at home and abroad for bringing about modernization and eco- 
nomic growth.! 


Argentina touts the GM soy model as a well-rounded success. In main- 
stream newspapers, headlines announce record-breaking profits and ex- 
claim, “Only biotechnology can save the world.’* National development 
plans have cM biotechnology at their core. State and corporate actors pre- 
sent GM soy as the promised “manna” to solve global hunger and poverty 
as Argentina reclaims its role as the “granary of the world.” In the rural soy 
towns of the Pampas, people proclaim, “We all live off the countryside,” 
and praise soybean economics. Even urban sectors ally with the rural popu- 
lation when the government proposes to lift export taxes that may limit 
soybean production. 

But while the soy boom has generated economic growth, it has also 
created tremendous social and ecological harm.’ Small rural towns like 
Flores are disappearing as locals migrate to larger rural towns and cities 
for employment and the amenities of city life. Land has been concentrated 
in the hands of a few large agribusinesses that farm extensive areas with 
the help of cutting-edge technology and a comparatively small amount of 
highly specialized labor. Soybeans have replaced traditional crops, such as 
wheat and beef, leading to food insecurity. The expansion of the agrarian 
frontier into the northern Chaco region has prompted rapid and wide-scale 
deforestation that has devastated ecosystems and threatened livelihoods. 
Violence against peasant and indigenous families is escalating. The health 
hazards of agrochemical exposure are also on the rise. Across rural towns, 
Argentine doctors have documented increasing occurrences of leukemia, 
cancer, miscarriages, and malformations in newborns. 

Throughout the world, GMos have been met with strong resistance.* In 
Brazil, India, and South Africa, large coalitions of peasants, students, sci- 
entists, and consumers have organized to contest Gm biotechnology, rais- 
ing important questions over the impact of genetically modified crops and 
agrochemical use.° In Canada and Mexico, farmers have demanded law- 
suits against Monsanto for cases of genetic contamination of their crops.° 
In India, farmers have burned Monsanto's seeds in pyres after escalating 
debt around seed purchases has driven many to suicide. In France, small 
farmers have organized to contest GM crops, free trade, and industrial ag- 
riculture.’ Across the European Union, stricter laws to regulate genetically 
modified crops and agrochemicals have been passed under the principle of 
precaution. GMos are banned in France and Germany and are strictly la- 
beled in the United Kingdom.® In California, rural workers have organized 
to defend themselves against the health hazards of pesticide drift on large- 
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scale industrial farms. Increasingly in the United States, concerned urban 
sectors have led the organic and food-justice movements’ anti-biotech 
activism.” 

In contrast, in Argentina there have been no nationally organized cam- 
paigns or coalitions against GMos.'° While some local movements have 
emerged to protest the health hazards of agrochemical drift, and peasant- 
indigenous organizations have been vocal against deforestation and vio- 
lent dispossession, their urgent demands remain mostly unheard and they 
have had a difficult time gaining support from the very people who are 
negatively impacted. Most of the rural folks who live near soy farms have 
little to no decision-making power over agricultural production and do not 
profit from GM soy; in fact, they bear the burden of agrochemical exposure 
on their bodies and in their lives. So why is it that more of them have not 
mobilized to halt or at least slow down the pace of GM soy expansion? Why, 
in the face of environmental injustice, where the literature and common 
sense would lead us to expect it, do people not resist? And why, in strik- 
ing opposition to the anti-cMo sentiment around the world, is Argentina 
complacent in the face of the large-scale expansion of GM soy? That is the 
puzzle this book sets out to solve. 


rs a > a Fas 
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Seeds of Power tells the story of Argentina’s swift agrarian transformation 
based on the early adoption and intensive implementation of genetically 
modified, herbicide-tolerant soybeans. What this story reveals is how power- 
ful actors are able to gain support for extractivism as a national model for 
socioeconomic development and promote inaction in the face of environ- 
mental injustice. I use the case of GM soy adoption in Argentina to break 
down what I call the synergies of power that create and legitimate human 
suffering, social inequality, and environmental degradation. 

To grasp this critical process, we have to understand the history and 
shape of Argentina’s political economy as well as its national culture. 
Argentina is a developing country that, since the late nineteenth century, 
has relied on agrarian exports for foreign income. Like many others on the 
continent, this Latin American country has been unable to break free of its 
colonial past as a “nature-exporting” society (as Fernando Coronil has said 
of Venezuela's oil dependence)."' Critical to this enduring bind is a neo- 
liberal restructuring program that, in the late twentieth century, loosened 
regulations to make large-scale Gm soy production possible to begin with, 
and then to make it easier and more profitable. Finally, nontraditional 
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commodities like soybeans have garnered higher international prices 
throughout the first decade of the twenty-first century, mostly driven by 
higher demand from China and India. In this most convenient context, 
powerful corporate and state actors have promoted GM soy production as 
a continuation of Argentina’s homegrown model for socioeconomic devel- 
opment to the benefit of all, when in reality they are the ones reaping the 
majority of the political and financial gains. 

Here I reveal how a powerful synergy of influential actors—from the 
state to national and transnational agribusiness to their allies in the media 
and sciences—have assigned uses and meanings to GM biotechnology that 
draw from deep-rooted structural and symbolic inequalities; in doing so, 
they have managed to create acquiescence and diminish the power of 
social movements that might otherwise have diverted Argentina's develop- 
ment trajectory away from extractivism. Contributing to perspectives on 
the political economy of the environment, I show how culture, discourse, 
and national identity are central to the material interests of people in 
power.’* These powerful actors use culture to shape and legitimate a politi- 
cal economy that is highly unequal in terms of class, gender, and race. In 
focusing on this synergy, I expand on environmental justice scholarship to 
highlight how political and economic as well as cultural and symbolic means, 
mechanisms, and strategies specific (though not unique) to Argentina can 
generate consent and support for an extractivist model that knowingly 
reinforces human and ecological harm.” 

I trace the cultural roots of this model to the very foundation of Argen- 
tina as a nation in the nineteenth century, when the liberal elite of the time 
initiated a “civilizing,’ nation-building project that led to dominant myths 
of national identity. Those myths established Argentina as a modern, Euro- 
pean nation and as the “granary of the world” at the turn of the twentieth 
century, that belle époque when Argentina held close the same promise of 
development as did other settler states like Canada and Australia.’* When 
we follow the structural and historic threads of these core values and beliefs 
about national identity, we can see the long-lasting impact on Argentines’ 
perceptions of nature, rural life, agricultural production, and the nation’s role 
in the global economy. 

Seeds of Power makes visible the complex web of power hidden behind 
the promising discourse of technological innovation for development. 
Powerful actors operating from the male-dominated spheres of the state 
and corporations down to local agribusinesses, the farm, and the household 
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use various strategies to create consent, including economic redistribution 
and references to myths of national identity and scientific expertise. The 
“subjects of power’”—the regular people who run the everyday operations 
in the rural communities of the Pampas; those who live, work, and play 
on and near the soy farms—tend to highlight the benefits of GM soybeans. 
Like Leo, many who neither control nor profit from farming feel included 
in that “we” who can boast about having “the best agriculture in the world.” 
In a way this makes sense, considering that in recent years soybean exports 
have brought affluence to the rural sector, a huge relief after decades of 
crisis. But it is a puzzling situation at the very least, considering that more 
and more people are getting sick while soybeans grow in their backyards. 
Despite the known environmental and health risks of pesticide drift, rural 
inhabitants in the Pampas region often disregard potential harm, minimize 
toxicity, and emphasize the cutting-edge qualities of biotechnology and 
the economic rewards of soybean production. I argue that they consent 
because they reap economic and cultural benefits and because they do not 
“see” harm, due to the strategic construction of a no-risk discourse around 
agrochemical spraying. 

Environmental justice (EJ) theory and methodology highlight unequal 
power dynamics in society that result in an unequal distribution of the 
costs and benefits of production practices. Thanks to a vast Ey scholarship, 
we know, with near-mathematical certainty, that people at the end of the 
power spectrum, the communities of poor people and people of color, bear 
a disproportionate burden of the costs, while those who reap the benefits 
live upstream and upwind, mostly untouched by the environmental harm 
they create with their decisions.!° We know, too, of the motivation that drives 
those with decision-making power: a general mandate to increase profit- 
ability and to pursue economic growth.'® But we know much less about the 
strategies corporate and state actors mobilize to legitimate injustice—that 
is, how they create compliance in unjust situations.!” How multiple dimen- 
sions of inequality (class, gender, race/ethnicity, rural/urban divides, a his- 
tory of colonialism) intersect to exacerbate environmental injustice is also 
vastly undertheorized.'® 

This book delves into an understudied aspect of environmental justice 
studies to look at the actors who are often absent in the analysis of EJ’s 
uneven-burden equation: those who are “in between” the distribution of 
power and their role in creating and reinforcing environmental injustice. 
Those who wield power are the cEOs of the agribusinesses, the soybean 
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producers, and the state officials; these individuals control and profit from 
agricultural production and are able to mobilize science, media, and the 
rule of law to their advantage. At the “bottom” are the poor and powerless, 
those who due to their class, gender, and/or race occupy the lower rungs of 
society: indigenous peasants and working-class women. Those “in between” 
fall along the race/class/gender spectrum. They are the rural folks of 
the Pampas who are of European descent and who indirectly reap some 
of the benefits of soybean production: they are the employees of agribusi- 
nesses, landowners who rent their land for others to farm, the wives of 
soybean producers, and other professionals and business owners who 
benefit from rural economic development but are not in the “farming busi- 
ness.” What those who are “in between” have in common is that while they 
do not have control over the farm, they reap some benefits from soybean 
production (mostly in terms of rent or income), but, because they live near 
toxic facilities (the farms, in this case), they also bear the health and en- 
vironmental costs of extractivism. As I show, they are, perhaps without 
knowing or wanting to be, strategic in reproducing the status quo. This 
book illustrates the complex, ambiguous situation those rural inhabitants 
of the Pampas occupy, while it also reveals the strategies that more power- 
ful actors engage in to quell dissent when the poor and powerless do even- 
tually mobilize against injustice. 

This book may not end with the message of hope that other books on the 
struggles for environmental justice deliver. Yet understanding how power- 
ful actors create acquiescence over the unequal distribution of the social 
and ecological costs of extractivism and why ordinary people re-create 
an unjust system is essential to a fuller understanding of the forces that 
create—but may also potentially challenge—environmental injustice in 
Argentina and around the world. 


What Are Genetically Modified Crops? 


Genetically modified crops are the result of a plant-breeding method 
known as recombinant DNA.” With the aid of a gene gun, scientists insert 
a gene from another living being, bacterium, or virus into the pNa of plant 
cells to express a desired trait. Proponents of the technology have made 
bold claims over its potential to engineer crops that express world-saving 
traits, like enhanced nutritional value. Vitamin A~enhanced Golden Rice 
is one of the classic examples of how cm biotechnology could save the 
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hungry and the poor. Yet, despite billions of dollars invested over decades, 
Golden Rice has still not been released commercially for cultivation. Plus, 
critics argue, it would be a woefully inadequate answer for addressing so- 
cial and environmental problems in the Philippines, the country where the 
technology is targeted.*? The range of available GM crops is actually quite 
narrow. The two most common transgenic traits, herbicide tolerance and 
insect resistance, are modified into four major commercial crops: soybeans, 
corn, cotton, and canola. These four products account for 99 percent of all 
transgenic crops planted globally. Soybeans alone make up 50 percent of 
that number.”! 

Transgenic soybeans have been modified to resist glyphosate-based her- 
bicides—a technological development branded by Monsanto as Roundup 
Ready (abbreviated as RR) because the soybeans can tolerate spraying with 
Roundup, the company’s best-selling weed killer. A new variety of trans- 
genic soybean seeds “stacks” both herbicide-tolerant and insect-resistant 
traits (a technology developed and sold by Monsanto as Intacta Roundup 
Ready 2 Pro, first released in Brazil in 2010 and in Argentina in 2012). 
Insect-resistant crops (primarily corn and cotton, sold under the brand In- 
tacta) have been modified to express Bt toxins, a pesticide, so that when 
insects feed on the crop, they die through poisoning.*” This technologi- 
cal development reduces farmers’ need to spray chemical insecticides to 
control insect pests (corn borers, rootworms, and bollworms, in particular). 
Herbicide-resistant seeds work in a different manner. In conventional 
farming, farmers till the soil before sowing to remove weeds. Soil tilling, 
however, breaks the soil structure, which causes nutrients and moisture to 
wash away; this was a major problem across the Pampas before the adop- 
tion of GM crops. Now, because RR soy plants are resistant to the chemi- 
cal herbicide, farmers can sow without tilling and spray the weed killer 
later. This “technological package,” the combination of the no-till farming 
method, rR soybean seeds, and glyphosate-based herbicide, thus came to 
solve important sustainability problems for producers in the Pampas. It 
also, most substantially, simplified production practices, lowered the costs 
of labor and input, and increased profitability (as I will detail in chap- 
ter 2). Throughout my fieldwork, producers and agronomists often sang 
the praises of the revolutionary qualities of “the technological package of 
RR Soy.” 

The cm industry presents transgenic crops as a boon for farmers and the 
environment, as these crops would reduce applications of agrochemicals and 
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enable farmers to transition to less toxic ones. In particular, glyphosate-based 
Roundup is advertised and sold as safe for humans and the environment.” 
Glyphosate is classified as having a low toxicity by the US Environmental 
Protection Agency and by its counterpart in Argentina, the Servicio Nacio- 
nal de Sanidad y Calidad Agroalimentaria (sENASA). In the Pampas, before 
the introduction of RR soy, farmers were spraying more toxic and more ex- 
pensive agrochemicals. Glyphosate substituted for those, thus simplifying 
farming practices; reducing per-hectare herbicide spraying, labor, and fossil- 
fuel expenditures; and minimizing environmental impact.”* Over the years, 
however, farmers have encountered problems with resistance as weeds and 
insects have adapted to transgenic terrains. As early as 2002, farmers in Ar- 
gentina and the United States began reporting the emergence of glyphosate- 
resistant “superweeds’ in fields planted with herbicide-resistant soy and corn. 
In the summer of 2013, Brazilian farmers suffered a major pest outbreak of 
bollworms, causing them billions of dollars in losses from soybean and cot- 
ton harvests supposedly controlled by insect-resistant Intacta seeds. Such 
events force farmers to spray more and more agrochemicals to control pests.” 

Glyphosate use in Argentina, the United States, and Brazil has risen 
sharply since the adoption of rR seeds.”° Its toxicity has been under close 
scrutiny increasingly since 2015, when the International Agency for Re- 
search on Cancer of the World Health Organization reclassified the herbi- 
cide as “probably carcinogenic to humans.””” Farmers have also fallen back 
into applying complementary herbicides of higher toxicity, like paraquat, 
2,4-D, and atrazine.*® Farmers resort to increasing agrochemical use and 
to adopting newer varieties of GM crops to maintain high productivity.” 
Thus, while the industry proposes GM crops as a sustainable technological 
solution, in practice the logic of capitalism pushes farmers into adopting 
the newly available technologies to sustain accumulation even if they in- 
crease social and ecological risk. 

GM crops were first grown commercially on a significant scale in 1996. 
The United States and Argentina, alongside Canada, China, and Mexico, 
were pioneers in adopting the new cm biotechnology. Twenty short years 
later, GM crop acreage has expanded over a hundredfold—an astonish- 
ing fact that leads some to argue that GM crops are the fastest-adopted 
agricultural technology in human history since the invention of the plow 
ten thousand years ago.°° In 2017, GM crops covered 190 million hectares 
mostly across three countries: the United States, Brazil, and Argentina. 
(For reference, this amount of land represents a fifth of the total land area 
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of the United States and five times that of Germany.) These three countries 
alone account for 78 percent of global cm crop production. The top seven 
largest growers (including Canada, India, Paraguay, and Pakistan) plant 
95 percent of the global cm crops.*! 

As these numbers suggest, while transgenic crops have spread fast, they 
have done so unevenly. GM crops have met with mixed reactions across 
the globe.** Farmers in the United States, Canada, and Argentina have em- 
braced them, and they are increasingly predominant in South American 
agricultural lands (as they expanded from Argentina into Brazil, Paraguay, 
and Bolivia). But they face widespread resistance across the European 
Union, in particular in France, the United Kingdom, and Germany. cm 
crops have expanded over a fraction of the agricultural area of India and 
Pakistan but are almost nonexistent across the rest of Asia.** There is no 
commercial cultivation of GM crops in Japan or in most of Africa, though 
currently a second generation of GM crops (engineered using CRISPR tech- 
nologies) is being forcefully promoted by philanthropic organizations like 
the Gates Foundation, particularly in Burkina Faso and Uganda. 

GM crops are framed as a technology that is “pro-poor” and environmen- 
tally sustainable.* The promise of GM crops is that they would allow poor 
smallholder farmers from developing countries to grow more food using 
fewer resources. According to the United Nations, 821 million people were 
hungry in 2017: that is one in every nine people in the world. Global food 
insecurity is exacerbated by civil conflict and the environmental challenges 
that threaten food production, such as droughts, flooding, and hurricanes.*° 
Increasing food productivity via Gm biotech adoption is proposed as a solu- 
tion to address global hunger, poverty, and environmental degradation. It is 
a “daunting task,” reads the first paragraph of the International Service for 
the Acquisition of Agri-biotech Applications’ (1sAAa’s) annual report, the 
pro-biotech think tank, “feeding the world which is continuously increas- 
ing and predicted to be 9.8 billion in 2050 and 11.2 billion in 2100.” 

“How the world will feed itself,’ writes economist and sustainability ad- 
vocate Jeffrey Sachs, “is one of the most complicated unsolved problems of 
sustainable development.”** The humanitarian goal of “feeding the world” 
and the technological optimism that sustains the promising discourse of 
GM crops are not reserved for the industry and its think tanks but are also 
disseminated by public intellectuals like Sachs, Thomas Friedman, and 
Steven Pinker.*? This type of discourse has taken a hold in Argentina. The 
root of the problem of global hunger, the narrative goes, lies in a combination 
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of population growth and insufficient technologies, a problem that wors- 
ens with climate change. Thomas Malthus first warned us about the se- 
riousness of this problem, writes Sachs. In 1798, Malthus theorized that 
population growth tends to overrun food supply.*° Starting with the Green 
Revolution in the 1940s, the Malthusian narrative has buttressed argu- 
ments for the promotion and proliferation of agrarian technological in- 
novation in the Global South, of which GM crops are its latest iteration, as 
I will detail in chapter 1. 

Cutting-edge agrarian technologies like GM crops are the proposed tools 
for sustainable development. The goal of sustainable development, accord- 
ing to Sachs, is to achieve economic growth that is socially inclusive and 
environmentally sustainable.*! Authors like Sachs, Friedman, and Pinker 
have revitalized modernization theory in the era of climate change. Their 
ideas matter because they influence development theory and policy at the 
global level, as exemplified by the United Nations 2030 Agenda for Sus- 
tainable Development. As I show throughout the book, their ideas have 
also been adopted by political and agribusiness leaders in Argentina. 

In this paradigm, technological innovation is key to achieving the goal 
of sustainable development. In the tradition of modernization theory, 
these authors celebrate industrialization and mechanization as enabling 
economic growth through the harnessing of natural resources, particu- 
larly coal. But while the burning of fossil fuels on a massive scale gave 
humanity “modern civilization,’ Sachs argues, it has “such dire side ef- 
fects, that it endangers civilization itself.”** We are close to reaching the 
tipping point that would make this planet uninhabitable.*? How then to 
further economic growth while minimizing ecological impact? Accord- 
ing to these authors, and to ecological modernization theorists in general, 
the solution lies in the knowledge to innovate and to transition to “green” 
technologies. GMo promoters also emphasize this point: knowledge is key 
to farming and therefore to feeding the world. As I show in chapter 2, 
this narrative builds on the promise of ecological modernization to de- 
link the logic of capitalism from its toxic, industrial material practices.” 
This narrative also relies on a traditional definition of development that 
quantitatively equates economic growth with social well-being and that 
qualitatively defines development as a linear evolution toward progress, 
civilization, and Western modernity via constant industrialization and 
mechanization.” These ideas and beliefs are deeply rooted in Argentina’s 
national origins and have been appropriated and mobilized by political 
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and economic elites to create consent over GM soy extractivism as a devel- 
opment tool for the country. 


Why Do Soybeans Matter? 


Soybeans are the most ubiquitous crop most people never think about. In 
2017, they covered 125 million hectares across the world, growing mostly in 
the United States, Argentina, and Brazil.*° (For reference, that is twice the 
size of Texas, the largest of the continental US states.) A soy plant grows as 
high as three feet tall in a bright green leafy bush, and each of its furry pods 
holds three precious light-brown beans (figures I.1 and I.2). 

If you question whether you have ever eaten genetically modified soy- 
beans, the answer is likely yes. Ninety-four percent of all soybeans planted 
in the United States are from herbicide-resistant seed varieties. In Argen- 
tina, that figure escalates to almost 100 percent.*” While soybeans are used 
to make the usual tofu, tempeh, and soy milk, most of the soy we eat is un- 
recognizable as such. GM soybeans enter the food system in processed foods 
and animal-derived products. Soybean oil is the edible oil most widely used 
by the food industry. It is in crackers, chocolate, cereal bars, margarine, may- 
onnaise, salad dressings, dairy and meat substitutes, and more. Non—cow 
milk infant formula is also soy based.*® However, while about 15 percent of 
US soybeans go toward the production of foods for human consumption, 
the primary market for soybeans is animal feed. More than 70 percent of 
US soybeans is used to feed poultry, hogs, cattle, and even fish.”? The rest 
is used for industrial purposes, from personal care products (like cosmetics 
and skin and hair conditioning) to biodiesel and construction material. 

Soybeans are a profitable business. In 2016, soybeans and their deriva- 
tives (soybean meal and oil) accounted for $86 billion in global exports. 
The United States, Argentina, and Brazil are the top global soybean export- 
ers. Together these three countries hold 82 percent of the export market 
for soy and its derivatives. (Argentina is the largest exporter of soybean oil 
and soybean meal in the world.) China is the top buyer of global soybeans. 
Asian countries (with India at the top, followed by Bangladesh, China, and 
South Korea) import almost half of all global soybean oil exports. Almost 
40 percent of global soybean meal exports is destined for animal feedlots 
across the European Union.” 

The promise of GM crops to alleviate world hunger and to address cli- 
mate change falls apart with the fact that most soybeans are not grown for 
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Fig. |.1. Rows of young GM soybean plants in the central Pampas region. 
Photo by the author, 





Fig. |.2. Soybean seeds ready to be planted. Photo by the author. 


human consumption. The high demand for soybeans in Asia is a response 
to the emerging middle class; as people grow more affluent, they tend to 
consume more meat. This rapid demand for animal protein, however, puts 
substantial pressure on the environment.”! Meat production is resource in- 
tensive and thus not an efficient or sustainable way to feed more people. As 
Richard York and Marcia Hill Gossard note, “Up to 10 times the quantity 
of resources (land, energy, and water) is needed to produce meat relative 
to equivalent amounts of vegetarian food.”** Intensive animal farming is 
also a major source of methane emissions, a greenhouse gas contributing 
to global warming.”’ As Gustavo Oliveira and Susanna Hecht argue, the ex- 
pansion of soy to address Asian demand needs to give way to “a more truth- 
ful stance” about soybeans—that they are being produced less to address 
humanitarian concerns based on a Malthusian narrative than for their high 
profitability in the international market.™ 

The global soybean chain is controlled by a handful of transnational cor- 
porations that reap most of the benefits of the global soy trade. Three giant 
multinational agribusinesses (ChemChina-Syngenta, Corteva Agriscience, 
and Bayer-Monsanto) control more than 60 percent of the global commer- 
cial seed market and 70 percent of the agrochemical industry. Four grain- 
trading companies (ADM, Bunge, Cargill, and Louis Dreyfus—collectively 
known as the aBcDs) control go percent of the export market.” The agri- 
food sector is increasingly more concentrated as a result of recent mergers 
and acquisitions. In 2017, ChemChina acquired Syngenta, and Dow and 
DuPont became Corteva Agriscience. In 2018, Bayer merged with Mon- 
santo. Altogether, the combined assets of these three giant agribusinesses 
amount to $352 billion, and their combined total annual revenue is $190 
billion. The ancps are dominant exporters in South America as they have 
acquired local companies and invested in soybean storage, processing, lo- 
gistics, and trade.°® Financial capital is also pervasive in the global food 
system as financial actors and institutions (banks, hedge funds, and mutual 
funds) can trade—and increasingly speculate on—soybeans as commodi- 
ties in the global financial market and also purchase and lease farmland 
for agricultural production.*’ The soybean chain in Argentina reflects the 
global trend of increased concentration and integration.*® 

In two short decades Argentina has positioned itself in the global food 
system as a strategic provider of soybeans for the livestock complex.”’ As 
I will explain in chapter 1, this came about as the result of a process of 
neoliberal agrarian restructuring that took place in the 1990s and accelerated 
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drastically with the introduction of herbicide-tolerant seeds in 1996. This 
agrarian transformation resulted in a soy boom. Between 1996 and 2015 
production has expanded yearly. By 2015, about 21 million hectares were 
sown with GM soybeans, over half of all Argentine land under cultivation.” 
Every year, farmers hit a new record harvest. A record-breaking sixty 
million tons of soybeans were harvested in 2015, 96 percent of which 
was destined for the export market. The share of soybeans in Argentina’s 
total exports is highly significant. Between 1996 and 2015, soybean exports 
accounted for between a quarter and a third of total exports.°! In addition 
to soybeans, Argentina is a large exporter of corn, wheat, and other crops. 
In fact, cereals, vegetable oils, and other agricultural and animal products 
and byproducts made up more than 60 percent of all Argentine exports 
for 2015. 

The soybean chain is consolidated across just a handful of large agri- 
businesses that guide agrarian production from afar, distanced from the 
social and environmental realities where soybeans are grown. Large pri- 
vate companies have the power to guide technological development as they 
provide much of the funding for research and development.® Thanks to 
their adoption of the technological package of GM soy, farmers can grow 
a highly uniform and standard product, essential for meeting the needs 
of what Philip McMichael calls the “corporate food regime.” Soybeans are 
a preferred “flex crop” because they can be sourced indistinctively from 
Argentine, Brazilian, or Paraguayan farms and given multiple and flexible 
uses by being processed into food, fuel, animal feed, or building material. 
This is convenient and profitable for the national and transnational corpo- 
rate actors that control agricultural production and guide technological in- 
novation. Political elites benefit too because they manage to contain political 
conflict by accelerating economic growth.” Corporate and state actors are 
allies in the promotion of Gm biotechnology as they reap the political and 
economic benefits of increasing economic growth.” 

But what happens on the ground? So far, the literature on the political 
economy of soybeans has studied sky-high macro processes, thus missing 
the human dimension of the issue. The narrative on GM crops promoted 
by the industry and by modernization scholars also tends to high levels of 
abstraction by disembedding agricultural production from its social and 
ecological contexts, as they present GM crops as a one-size-fits-all solution 
for sustainable development. What we need are studies on Gm biotechnol- 
ogy that go beyond broad generalizations about the benefits of GM crops 
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to an abstract “poor” population in order to focus on the specific contexts 
in which specific crops are adopted.®° Building from macro-level work by 
political economists of development and the environment, including my 
own, here I dive into the meso- and micro-levels of soybean production in 
Argentina, zooming in on the rural communities of the Pampas, Argentina’s 
historic agro-export sector. I thus embed cM soybeans in context, tying 
allegedly immaterial knowledge-based agriculture to the material bodies, 
resources, and practices that make resource extractivism possible. In doing 
so, I trace the workings of power across the spectrum of social life, from the 
large-scale institutions of politics and the economy to everyday face-to-face 
interactions. I thus show how genetically modified soybeans matter not only 
as a profitable agro-industrial crop but as a site to study power dynamics 


that create and legitimate environmental injustice. 


Synergies of Power 


Various forces have played a role in making Argentina acquiescent in the 
face of a massive agrarian transformation based on the expansion of genet- 
ically modified soybeans. I propose “synergies of power” as a conceptual 
shortcut to refer to the intersecting structural and symbolic dimensions of 
domination that operate simultaneously and across time to create, compound, 
and legitimate environmental injustice.” 

Much effort in environmental justice scholarship has been devoted to 
studying one or two dimensions of social inequality; most often, the focus has 
been on how race and class inequalities relate to exposure to environmen- 
tal hazards.°* But this strict focus misses the broad picture. Social inequali- 
ties in lived experience (of race, ethnicity, gender, or class) are not based 
on strictly separate categories, but as David Pellow argues, they are “mutu- 
ally reinforcing in that they tend to act together to produce and maintain 
systems of individual and collective power, privilege, and subordination,”©? 
Traditional Ey studies also focus almost exclusively on the United States, so 
their conclusions about the place of race in socioenvironmental relations 
are often not applicable to Latin American countries, which have differ- 
ent systems of racial hierarchies and classification.”” Moreover, by focusing 
mostly on the collective struggles for environmental justice, they miss the 
much larger picture: acquiescence is often the norm.” I address these limi- 
tations by studying how multiple historical forms of power and inequality 
intersect to exacerbate environmental injustice. I do this by considering 
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racial and gendered hierarchies that result from settler colonialism, by fo- 
cusing on the absence of mobilization, and by analyzing the efforts of po- 
litical and economic elites to quell dissent. 

Power underlies the social and environmental dynamics that create 
environmental injustice.’* Yet most £J scholarship often does not engage 
directly with the question of how power operates.”’ Rather, in the study 
of environmental injustice, the workings of power are assumed. As I have 
already noted, it is a trope in this literature to argue that powerful actors 
live upwind and upstream from the toxic facilities they command and ben- 
efit from, while communities of poor and people of color bear the burden 
of the toxic impact of the extraction and production processes and must 
ultimately mobilize for redress.“ This scholarship often documents the 
distribution of environmental damage.” But the strategies, mechanisms, 
and dimensions of power that create and sustain these unequal dynamics 
are rarely explored. By bringing the study of power front and center to EJ 
scholarship, I want to emphasize the “often neglected, yet fundamental, 
legitimation and discursive processes” that underpin injustice.”° Because, 
as Steven Lukes argues, the “most invasive and insidious form of power” is 
exercised when subjects come to comply with their situation of domina- 
tion and thus remain acquiescent in the face of injustice.” 


The Roots of Power 


The book begins by tracing the historical and cultural roots of the political 
economy of soybean extractivism in Argentina. It is important to establish 
that dependence on agricultural exports for foreign income is not a recent 
development for Argentina, and neither is large-scale capitalist agrarian 
production in the Pampas. As early as the 1940s, Latin American structur- 
alists and dependency theorists, such as Rail Prebisch, Osvaldo Sunkel, 
Fernando H. Cardoso, and Enzo Faletto, were writing about the intrinsic dis- 
advantages of the region’s dependency on commodity exports.”® Following 
Karl Marx, they took a historical approach to studying Latin America’s po- 
litical economy. The origins of extractivism, they argued, should be traced 
back to the colonial period. I also take a historical approach to studying 
structural formations and, thus, power and injustice. I attend to the tempo- 
ral dimensions of inequality because power and privilege compound over 
time, while I also consider the cultural dimensions of inequality. Since Max 
Weber's and Antonio Gramsci’s critiques of Marx, sociologists have paid at- 
tention to how history and culture are threaded into the social structure.” 
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By considering how culture interweaves with history structurally and in 
terms of interaction, I show how culture serves to shape and legitimate the 
political economy of extractivism—and thus promotes acquiescence and 
consent. 

Chapter 1, then, is a cultural history of soybean extractivism, from the 
beginning of the nation to the present. I trace how agro-industrial produc- 
tion for export has been at the core of Argentina’s development project 
since its independence from Spain in the early nineteenth century. I show 
how members of the intellectual elite of the time, known as the Genera- 
tion of 1837, used their economic, political, military, and discursive power 
to shape Argentina's social structure and, most importantly, to legitimate 
it. In charge of building the nation, the Generation of 1837 crafted a model 
for Argentina on the ideals of European Enlightenment, modernization, 
and comparative advantage. With essays and novels, these intellectuals 
crafted the future of the nation. Domingo Sarmiento’s Facundo established 
a foundational dichotomy of “civilization or barbarism” that set the tone of 
the nation-building project and was to become a guiding myth of Argen- 
tine national identity, in which savage nature must be tamed to make it 
productive.®° 

The use of violence, inflicted upon indigenous peoples and ecologies 
through military operations and the introduction of industrial agrarian 
technologies, was another main mechanism of social control. Thus, I also 
show how nineteenth-century elites put forward a plan to dispossess indige- 
nous peoples from their territory and to populate it with European migrants. 
The conquest of the so-called desert implied the killing and displacement 
of indigenous populations.*! This nation-building project shaped Argentina’s 
agrarian structure. 

During the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, European mi- 
grants settled in the Pampas and established a type of capitalist agriculture 
based on large-scale production for export. These migrants are known as 
chacareros, gringos, and colonos—closer to American farmers than to Latin 
American campesinos (peasants). By the turn of the twentieth century, with 
their novel farming arrangements and technologies, chacareros had turned 
the Pampas into the motor of Argentina’s economy through agricultural 
exports like wheat and beef. This is the origin of a second guiding myth 
of national identity, that of Argentina as the “granary of the world.”** As I 
show in chapters 1 and 2, by the turn of the twenty-first century, political 
and economic elites had mobilized the promising discourse of GM crops to 
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feed the world sustainably, a discourse that taps into ecological moderniza- 
tion but moreover finds its cultural roots in these guiding myths of national 
identity. 

An important way in which power operates to shape and contain con- 
flict is through the mobilization of bias.** Those in power draw from dis- 
courses that center on shared cultural values to enact and legitimate power 
and inequality. As Marisol de la Cadena argues, this form of power is also 
exercised through the exclusion of certain actors and issues from the po- 
litical arena altogether.** The nation-building project of the liberal elite of 
the nineteenth century created a racialized political economy built on an 
assimilationist ideology. It created a dominant myth of a “white” Argentina 
of European descent, where there are no races or racism. This, in turn, 
rendered indigenous peoples invisible and marginalized. A less studied 
consequence of this ideology, one that I want to bring attention to, is that 
it also created a gendered political economy. 

The newly arrived European migrants in the Pampas organized labor 
across traditional European gender lines, with men (husbands, fathers, and 
adult sons) responsible for the commercial farming and women charged 
with managing the home. Gender roles at the production level of GM soy 
have intensified historical patterns of gender inequity and inequality in 
the region; to this day, men of European descent still control large-scale 
soybean production.* In the political economy of soybean extractivism, 
racialized subjects (indigenous peoples, smallholder peasants) and femi- 
nized subjects (women who identify primarily as mothers and caregivers) 
are lower in the social hierarchy and thus excluded from decision-making 
power over large-scale farming. 


Selling Revolution in the Pampas 


Another important piece of the puzzle that explains acquiescence is eco- 
nomic redistribution. There is acquiescence and consent because in the 
short and medium term, some of the profits of GM soybean production 
trickle down through rural towns. The material abundance brought by the 
soy boom into the larger towns of the Pampas stands in stark contrast with 
the long period of crisis that preceded it. “We all live off the countryside” 
was a common refrain I heard from residents of the Pampas. Economic 
dependence, the literature shows, stifles mobilization.*” When people are 
economically dependent on a single industry, they are less likely to protest 
against it. That is the case for rural soy towns in Argentina too. 
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But that is not the whole story. The workings of power are not always 
observable.*® As I mentioned above, along with the distribution of mate- 
rial resources, powerful actors mobilize cultural values and beliefs to shape 
grievance framing and to secure consent. In Argentina, corporate and state 
actors have used their discursive power to present Gm biotechnology as a 
positive and necessary development, a key strategy to create hegemonic 
consensus over soybean extractivism as a key accumulation strategy.®? The 
media, in particular, is one of the most effective and widely used strategies 
to foster acquiescence and consent.”° In chapter 2, I show how powerful 
corporate and state actors mobilize a pro—GM soy discourse that strategi- 
cally and very effectively links the ecological modernization/sustainable 
development discourse of Gm crops “feeding the world” to the guiding 
myths of Argentine national identity. Because this framing of Gm biotech 
resonates with deeply held beliefs of national identity, rural inhabitants of 
the Pampas are, using Rachel Schurman and William Munro's words, “cul- 
turally predisposed” to perceive the biotechnology in a positive light and 
without much questioning.”! That is because it is the familiar way in which 
they perceive the world. Therefore, the economic dependence and cultural 
identity created around agrarian technological innovation in larger rural 
towns have created consent around the benefits of the agro-industry. 

Less spoken of are the costs of the soy boom: abandoned towns, rapid 
deforestation, violent land grabs, peasant displacement, corporate concen- 
tration of farmland, loss of food security, and the accumulating environ- 
mental and health hazards of agrochemical spraying. A well-established 
body of literature on the political economy of the environment situates 
the origin of social and environmental problems in the logic of capital- 
ism.”* The treadmill of production theory counters the ecological modern- 
ization theory espoused by promoters of Gm biotechnology. As treadmill 
scholars Allan Schnaiberg and Kenneth Gould argue, powerful social ac- 
tors (in this case, political and economic elites) promote technological in- 
novation to speed up production and natural resource extraction.”? This 
eventually leads to decreased social benefits, as machines replace workers, 
and to increased ecological harm due to pollution and depletion of natural 
resources. 

Thus, in chapter 2, I juxtapose the positive framing of GM soy production— 
the economic growth, modernity-bringing discourse—with the social and 
environmental debt that results from GM soy expansion. From the perspec- 
tive of traditional Ey studies, we would expect rural communities in the 
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Pampas, faced with mounting socioecological degradation, to organize 
in opposition. But this is not the case. I argue that another piece of the 
puzzle of acquiescence—alongside economic dependence and cultural 
identity—is that rural inhabitants do not “see” the negative consequences 
that could be framed as a grievance worth mobilizing for. On the contrary, 
when soybean producers and rural neighbors look out over the farms sur- 
rounding their homes, they do not perceive the potential toxicity and 
harmful health risks of agrochemical exposure. Instead, wearing their 
“modernizing” glasses (as the guiding myths that make up their world- 
view), they see productivity and technological advantage (a “civilized” na- 
ture) as well as “nature” itself (green and quiet as opposed to the polluted, 
busy life of the city). 

The literature in social movements is clear: Why mobilize if there is 
not a grievance worth mobilizing for? While potential grievances are 
ubiquitous, not all injustices lead to collective action.”* Framing theorists 
argue that the way people interpret their grievances is critical to partici- 
pation.” Frames capture the cultural and emotional dimensions of move- 
ments, and they serve both as “persuasive devices” to capture adherents as 
well as “interpretive frameworks.””® A problem often needs to be visible 
for “consciousness transformation” to occur, so that people may interpret/ 
frame the problem as a grievance that requires remediation.” In her study 
of acquiescence in Appalachia, Shannon Bell shows how the worst aspects 
of coal mining are out of sight and thus “out of mind.” Similarly, Kari Nor- 
gaard argues that a reason for inaction vis-a-vis climate change is because 
the worst consequences of a warming planet are yet to be fully visible and 
experienced.”® 

However, as these and other authors argue, the visibility/awareness of 
environmental hazards is not an objective experience; it is socially con- 
structed.” Powerful actors can influence perceptions, cognitions, and 
preferences in situations of latent conflict. The health and environmental 
impacts of agrochemical exposure, in particular, are often not even directly 
visible; they require medical and environmental scientists to determine 
and translate risk.!°° The negative consequences of pesticide drift unfold 
slowly over time, as agrochemicals accumulate in soil, water, air, and bod- 
ies over years and years of relentless toxic spraying. Chronic exposure to 
environmental hazards is a “silent” problem, as Thomas Beamish argues, 
and an invisible one, as I argue, which obscures the visibility necessary 


for the transformation of consciousness required for collective action.’ 
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As corporate and state authorities, aided by their expert advocates, mini- 
mize risk to legitimate production technologies, they create acquiescence 
among laypeople, who trust the experts to keep them safe. Rural folks who 
make a living out of soybean production, in particular agribusinesses’ em- 
ployees and landowners who rent out their land, are caught “in between,” 
and they help perpetuate injustice by invoking scientific expertise and cul- 
tural myths of national identity to support soybean production. 


The Elephant in the Field 


Power is most effective when subjects accept the order of things (the status 
quo) and willingly comply with their position of subordination. In such 
times, grievances may remain latent. A very necessary, though difficult, 
analysis of power requires that we broaden its scope to include latent griev- 
ances and the potential for conflict to fully understand how subjects ac- 
cept and reproduce their structurally disempowered position.°* How to 
recognize latent grievances, which are clear cases of not-observable non- 
events, poses an important challenge to researchers. In my case, however, 
latent grievances were hiding in plain sight. They were “the elephant in the 
room.”!° The real and potential health risks of agrochemical exposure are 
a gigantic presence in the rural communities of the Pampas, though most 
residents I encountered were actively pretending not to notice. 

In chapter 3, I delve deeper into the households in rural Pampas com- 
munities, to the level of interactions and emotions, to show how grievances 
are kept latent among the public. I tell the stories of a group of women 
from a soy town I call Santa Maria to show that latent grievances exist and, 
therefore, to underscore how successful the mechanisms of power have 
been in creating acquiescence. These women are mothers who benefit 
from soybean production, mostly through their husbands in the agribusi- 
ness. In public, all the women celebrated soybean production and reiter- 
ated “we all live off the countryside.” Yet in private, in murmurs and whis- 
pers, they shared with me their worries and fears over toxic agrochemical 
spraying in their surroundings. In their community, these women notice 
rising cancer rates among their neighbors, miscarriages among healthy 
women, and malformations in newborns. In contrast to the shared nar- 
rative I will describe in chapter 2 (all benefits, no costs), these mothers 
“see” —they perceive—the negative impact of soybean extractivism. But 
while they share latent grievances, they do not act on them. While individu- 
ally they worry, in public, they silence and deny. This leads us to interrogate 
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the factors that impede individual resistance from transforming into collec- 
tive action.'"4 

In chapter 3, 1 show how the women of Santa Maria socially construct 
denial through doubt, silence, and policing themselves and others.'®* I also 
show how perceptions of environmental harm have an emotional, gen- 
dered component. Feminized subjects responsible for children prioritize 
care and precaution—a way of knowing that is opposed to what is pre- 
sented by the (male and masculinized) producers and experts who em- 
phasize no risk and prioritize profits and growth. But while these women’s 
gendered selves allow them to “see,” their structurally disempowered social 
positions force them into silence. Following Vincent Roscigno, I highlight 
the dynamic and relational features of power.'° As noted, there are hierar- 
chies within rural folks. While these wives and mothers enjoy the wealth 
and privilege granted by their husbands’ position, they themselves hold no 
control over farming. Caught “in between,” they trade power for patronage 
and actively create their acquiescence. 


Against the Grain 


Conflict makes power explicit. Overt conflict reveals the actual existence 
of grievances, as a contradiction between the interests of power elites and 
their subjects and their (the subjects’) willful resistance to domination.!©” 
In chapter 4, I shine a light on those who bear the brunt of the costs of the 
GM soy model and who have organized to protest against the resulting en- 
vironmental injustice. They are women-led citizen assemblies in defense of 
health and life, triggered by the spread of agrochemically induced illnesses 
in the Pampas region. They are also peasant-indigenous peoples defending 
life and livelihood against the forced evictions and habitat devastation that 
result from the northern expansion of the agrarian frontier. These move- 
ments are doing very important, timely work, but they have not gained the 
traction one might expect given the urgency of their demands. 

To scale up, activists face structural barriers that result from two centu- 
ries of agro-exporting: their own economic need (activists are poor or from 
working-class backgrounds); their gender (movements are led by women 
who identify as mothers who are concerned over the impact of agrochemi- 
cal drift on children’s health); their ethnicity/race (peasant-indigenous); 
and the economic well-being/dependence of the farms that surround them 
and of the country as a whole. They also face deeply ingrained cultural bar- 
riers erected by the guiding myths of Argentine national identity. Their 
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mobilizing frames, which directly oppose large-scale agrarian production, 
do not resonate with mainstream values and beliefs. As Schurman and 
Munro argue, culture shapes opportunities for anti-biotech activism.!©° 
But here I show how the “cultural economy” also constrains and suffocates 
activism by creating acquiescence in the general population. Critical to 
this, I argue, are the overt and covert strategies power elites deploy to 
stall, silence, and demobilize activists and their demands. I thus reveal 
how corporate and state actors, aided by their expert advocates, use their 
structural and symbolic power to diminish the power of social movements 
that might otherwise move Argentina’s development trajectory away from 
extractivism. 


In the Fields and in the Kitchens 


Seeds of Power is a case study of Argentina’s agrarian transformation based 
on the early adoption and intensive implementation of herbicide-resistant 
genetically modified soybeans. Case studies allow us to capture the com- 
plex, rich texture of social life by focusing on the detailed study of a single 
case.'°? This is key to studying the explicit and hidden manifestations of 
power." 

I define my case in terms of the type of agricultural system: my unit 
of analysis is the agricultural export sector.''’ For Argentina, this refers 
mostly to the Pampas region (see map I.1). The Pampas extend across the 
provinces of Buenos Aires, Entre Rios, Santa Fe, Cordoba, and La Pampa. 
The region is characterized by its vast plains of fertile land, temperate cli- 
mate, and adequate rainfall, making it ideally suited for large-scale grain 
production and cattle ranching. As I show in the following chapters, the 
rural population in the Pampas is characteristically of European descent, 
and the population density in rural areas is very low. Historically, the Pam- 
pas have been the core of Argentina’s agro-export model, reliant on capital- 
ist agriculture, and where farmers first adopted the technological package of 
GM soy. Eighty-seven percent of the country’s herbicide-resistant soybeans 
is grown in this region.” Since the early 2000s, the agrarian frontier has ex- 
panded past the Pampas into the northern Chaco region, over the provinces 
of Chaco, Formosa, Salta, and Santiago del Estero. The northern Chaco for- 
est is the largest forest ecosystem and the largest biomass reservoir in Argen- 
tina and extra-tropical South America.'? The Chaco region relies on forestry 
and cotton production. In terms of population, it hosts a mix of people of 
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Map I.1. Map of Argentina, showing the Pampas region and the area of soybean 
production. Created by the author with data from Argentina's Secretary of 
Agroindustry. Map drawn by Bill Nelson. 


European descent and the majority of indigenous peoples who live in Ar- 
gentina. The region has historically been poor and marginalized. 

I take a multilevel, multimethed approach to capture the synergies of 
power. I used a variety of qualitative methods, including interviews, par- 
ticipant observation, and content analysis, to gather data on the micro- and 
meso-levels of interactions, culture, and community. I relied on quantita- 
tive data from online databases to grasp the macro-level of the political 
economy and the meso-level of farms and rural towns. I relied on statistical 
information on economic and social development from the Observatory of 
Economic Complexity, the Economic Commission for Latin America and 
the Caribbean, and the Argentine government, particularly the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Livestock, and Fisheries (Secretary of Agroindustry since 
2016) and the INDEC. 

My fieldwork took place mostly in the Pampas region during four differ- 
ent visits from 2009 to 2015, though I made one visit to the Chaco region 
in July and August of 2011 (to the provinces of Chaco and Santiago del 
Estero, in particular). In the Pampas, I visited small and larger rural towns 
in the center, northwest, and southeast of Buenos Aires province and the 
center and south of Cordoba province in December 2009 to January 2010, 
June and August 2011, January to April 2012, and August 2015. I conducted 
forty-five formal interviews with soybean producers; agribusiness employ- 
ees, investors, and consultants; rural inhabitants; indigenous-peasant and 
anti-fumigation activists; and Argentine academic experts. I use pseudo- 
nyms for interviewees and places of residence when I tell their stories, 
except when I refer to public figures. 

While this is a case study of agrarian transformation, not all my inter- 
views took place in rural areas. I interviewed activists and academics in the 
cities of Cordoba, Buenos Aires, Bahia Blanca, Rosario, and Santiago del 
Estero. I interviewed agribusiness leaders, investors, and employees in these 
cities and even in a summer resort on the coast of Buenos Aires province 
(during the summer of 2012). Soybean production, as I show, can be man- 
aged from afar, and that is a key to acquiescence. While there are soybean 
producers and employees living in rural towns, the technological package 
allows a highly qualified labor force to manage very large areas of farmland 
from a distance—aided by technologies like computers, cell phones, and sat- 
ellites. Many people with decision-making power over agrarian production 
do not live in rural areas (and, thus, they do not have to bear a critical cost 
of soybean production: exposure to agrochemical spraying). I interviewed 
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soybean producers, investors, and employees in the least likely of places to 
be considered part of the rural sector, from the wealthy Recoleta neighbor- 
hood in downtown Buenos Aires to the beach. 

Most of my formal interviews were with men. That was not because I 
purposely decided to do so, but because I decided I would study Argen- 
tina’s agrarian transformation based on the adoption of cm biotechnology. 
The agribusiness model is male-dominated; men of European descent are 
mostly in charge of organizing and performing production. I realized later 
that I took this fact so much for granted that I did not see it as special, as 
something that needed to be problematized. It took me a long time to real- 
ize I was spending most of my “downtime” during fieldwork in rural towns 
with women, but by the time the formal interviews would start or when 
I was to visit the farms, the women would leave me “to do my work” and 
men would lead me into “what I have to know.” 

However, in one town in particular, which I call Santa Maria, my main 
informant, Nidia, was close to my own family, and she took me in, I felt, 
like her own daughter. Thanks to this, I gained insider status among a tight- 
knit group of women/mothers quite quickly. We cooked together, washed 
dishes, and sipped mates while watching over children who refused to take 
their siesta in the hot summer of February 2012. I believe I gained the con- 
fidence of these women thanks to Nidia, of course, but also because they 
saw me as their equal: a cisgender woman of childbearing age who, like 
them, is a middle-class woman of European descent born and raised in the 
Pampas. They assumed that marriage (undoubtedly heterosexual) and rais- 
ing children were in my near future. Thus, I believe that in their minds I 
shared their potential worries over children’s health. The unspoken subtext 
was always, “You understand because you are a woman and thus a future 
mother.” As I write in chapter 3, these interactions puzzled me. Iam nota 
mother, and I do not believe that women have, by nature, a mother’s sixth 
sense. As a sociologist, I explain the so-called mother’s intuition to care 
about children’s health (the women activists I write about in chapter 4 also 
emphasized that) as a gendered way of knowing that is a result of gendered 
structures (as I detail in chapter 3). Yet these interactions were so powerful 
that they gave me new insight. 

While in the field, across rural towns in the Pampas, people like Leo 
told me repeatedly, “We do the best agriculture in the world” and “We all 
live off the countryside.” Who am I, as an outsider, to doubt my interview- 
ees? To claim that they live in an unjust situation, that there are potential 
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or latent grievances that should lead to mobilization? It was this group of 
women who, in close connection among equals, shared their worries and 
fears with me and exposed the contradiction between what people were 
saying and what they were worrying about. That is, they exposed the latent 
grievances I was looking for—latent grievances that I was able to notice 
later as being unspoken in other conversations, even with the men. For a 
moment, they unveiled the elephant for me. In this book, I explain why 
they have to veil it again and again, why they keep silent in the face of the 
health hazards of agrochemical exposure. My hope is that this book voices 
what for them, in the Pampas, remains unspeakable. 
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1. The Roots of the Soy Model 


German is an agronomist and a part-time professor of agricultural engi- 
neering at the National University, where I met him in his office on a cold 
winter day in July 2011. “Outside of the university,’ he told me, he is “also 
a producer and a son of producers, a consultant for sowing-pool agri- 
businesses, and a member of the Argentine Association of Direct Sowing 
Producers” (known as AAPRESID). 

“So many hats!” I said. “How do you define yourself primarily?” 

“As a productor-asesor | producer-consultant],” he said. “I have a pragmatic 
view of production. That is the difference I have with the other professors. 
Apart from a concern over technical evaluations, I look at the economic 
viability, among other things, as it relates to every productive system in a 
business [empresa]. It is part of my vision, to think beyond technical and 
scientific matters.” 

German is a tall, blond, blue-eyed man in his early forties. That day he 
was dressed in a light blue shirt, a fleece vest, jeans, and leather sneakers: 
informal for a professor but far too formal for farming. His was a com- 
mon look among many Pampas producers I| interviewed. It is common 
on Tv too, on the programs of Canal Rural, the Rural Channel on cable. 
I came to call this style “chacarero chic,” a variation of typical clothing 
worn by chacareros but adapted to farming from the city. (When out- 
doors, some complete the style by wearing a boina, the typical chacarero 
beret, and a handkerchief tied around the neck.) The people in charge of 
farming in the Pampas are no longer chacareros but producers, as Ger- 
man described himself, and entrepreneurs overseeing the farm as a busi- 
ness. Their clothing links back to the rural tradition in the Pampas but 
is updated for living in the city, where much of the large-scale farming is 
managed remotely. 


German runs a 650-hectare family farm in southeastern Buenos Aires 
province; 430 of those hectares are planted with commercial crops—wheat, 
barley, sunflowers, soybeans, and corn—and the remaining 220 hectares 
are dedicated to livestock production. The southeast of the province is cut 
through by the Sierra de la Ventana, creating a fragmented topography and 
rolling hills that are uncharacteristic of the flat landscape of the Pampas. 
It also has a colder and drier climate than the rest of the Pampas region, 
known as the “humid Pampas.” Environmental conditions make the south- 
east less suited for soybeans, which require a mild wet climate, deeper 
soils, and flat terrain to accommodate the no-till/direct-seeding machinery. 

By any other measure, a 650-hectare farm is large (it is slightly over 
1,600 acres and about twice the area of Central Park in New York City). 
But in Argentina's agriculture industry, German is considered a medium- 
size producer. The median farm in Argentina, according to the latest rural 
census of 2008, has 620 hectares. This criterion has increased over the 
years, up from 469 hectares in 1988 and 588 in 2002.' This shift to rela- 
tively larger farms is trending across the United States as well, but even 
the median US farm is smaller than that in Argentina. (The median farm 
size in the United States is 1,234 acres or slightly less than 500 hectares. )” 
Very large farms have also increased alongside medium-size ones in Argen- 
tina, though there has been a reduction in the total number of farms, thus 
showing a trend for increasing concentration and growing inequality. In 
Argentina in 2008, 10.2 percent of very large farms (of more than 1,000 
hectares) occupied a staggering 79 percent of the farmland. Of those, 
only 2.2 percent of megafarms (of more than 5,000 hectares) held over 
50 percent of the land.’ 

German’s family inherited the farm from his great-grandparents, who 
emigrated from Germany during the early 1900s at the peak of European 
migration to Argentina. German is the only one still in the farming busi- 
ness; his siblings have professional jobs and live in the city. German lives in 
the city too, but he commutes often to the farm, which is about two hours 
away. Though he is in charge of organizing production, he neither oper- 
ates nor owns any machinery, relying completely on contractors to do the 
agricultural tasks of sowing, agrochemical spraying, and harvesting. He has 
only one permanent employee, who lives on the farm and is in charge of 
the livestock. That, however, is “not very efficient,” according to German, 
because the ideal would be one person for every five hundred cows. “The 
problem,” he said, “is that I, with only 150 cows, have one employee. .. . 
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I cannot cut him in half!” and burst out laughing. The other most impor- 
tant task for el encargado de la chacra, his rural worker who lives on-site, 
is to guard the estancia, the ranch or manor typical of large farms in the 
Pampas. Surrounded by a well-groomed garden with large trees, the estan- 
cia now houses the family only on long weekends and summer vacations. 

German and I spent most of our time talking about how to make agri- 
cultural production in the Pampas profitable, “the main goal” of farming in 
his words. To achieve this, technological innovation is key. In Argentina, he 
said, the “level of technology is very high; we are at the cutting edge.” I was 
told this repeatedly throughout my fieldwork. Technological innovation is 
ingrained in the history of the Argentine Pampas, a history that German 
seemed very proud to be a part of. 

He described how “we” Argentines “were at a time world leaders” in 
agrarian technologies: “The first combine harvester [cosechadora auto- 
propulsada|] in the world was Argentine, from the 1930s! My grandparents 
went on a honeymoon to Europe, and when they told people there that we 
had combine harvesters in Argentina, no one believed them; they were ac- 
cused of lying!” He continued, “At that time, we were more advanced than 
the Europeans.” 

“What happened afterwards, then?” I asked. 

“Well... after that, came decadence [la decadencia]. In the 1930s, we 
were the granary of the world. We were on a par in everything, in Gpp, with 
Australia, with Canada. And then we went downhill [nos vinimos abajo], 
while Australia and Canada became what they are today,” he explained. 

The stark contrast with what Argentina was, that moment in time in the 
early twentieth century when the country was on a similar path to develop- 
ment as other settler countries, is practically a folktale in Argentina. This 
guiding myth is particularly strong when contrasted with contemporary 
Argentina. German called it “la decadencia,” Argentina’s downhill slope, 
the reverse of development. It is the despair that follows a promise and po- 
tential unfulfilled, as Argentina is today not part of the rich Global North, 
like Australia and Canada, but subject to recurrent economic crises like 
many nations of the Global South. 

However. In a twist I heard often, despair and crises were countered by 
the country’s agricultural progress. German continued: “As far as I under- 
stand it, the reality of the agricultural sector is different from that of the 
rest of the country. While the country is not at the top in global terms [el 
pais no es punta a nivel mundial], the agricultural sector is.” German was 
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unequivocal in his affirmation. “Today,” he said, “in terms of the technolo- 
gies employed and the level of [agrarian] technological innovation, we are 
world-class.” 


What explains the early and vast adoption of herbicide-resistant soybeans 
in the Argentine Pampas? The basic explanation is that growing commer- 
cial crops with cutting-edge technology makes the farm an economically 
viable business. That is the main goal of farming in the Pampas, as Ger- 
man said, to make it profitable, and GM soy meets that goal. But, besides 
providing important economic benefits, German’s story highlights other 
important reasons why Argentine farmers have embraced GM biotechnol- 
ogy. First, the swift adoption of herbicide-resistant soybeans needs to be 
understood within the historical context of capitalist agriculture in the 
Pampas. German, calling himself “a producer and a son of producers,” 
with his clothing and his stories about immigrant great-grandparents and 
the mechanized family farm, situates himself in this proud history. Two 
centuries of Argentine history resulted in people like him—middle- and 
upper-class men of European descent who are professionals, technicians, 
and entrepreneurs—holding decision-making power over large commer- 
cial farms and working hundreds of hectares with the sole help of cutting- 
edge technology and contracted labor. In tracing the synergies of power 
that have made the agricultural industry in the Pampas the unequal yet 
unchallenged territory that it is today, we have to look at it from a his- 
torical perspective. Because time accumulates unequal and unjust effects, 
temporality is key to the synergies of power. By the turn of the twenty-first 
century, feminized and racialized subjects had been occupying the lowest 
rung of the social ladder for a century and thus hold no decision-making 
power over farming in the Pampas. 

German's story also highlights how supporters attach cultural and social 
benefits to GM biotechnology that cannot be fully disentangled from the 
profit motive. Economic growth achieved with increased mechanization 
and technification of the farm is associated with development, moderniza- 
tion, and progress—not just for the individual or private business but for 
the country as a whole. The adoption of Gm biotechnology and the com- 
modity export boom represent a glimmer of hope for a return to promi- 
nence, Argentina's rightful claim to its role as the “granary of the world.” 

A key explanation for the swift adoption of herbicide-resistant soybeans 
lies in the historic shape of Argentina’s political economy. Agro-industrial 
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production for export has been at the core of Argentina’s development proj- 
ect since its birth as a nation-state in the nineteenth century. In this chap- 
ter, I trace the historical and cultural roots of the political economy of soy- 
bean extractivism to expose how structural and symbolic inequalities were 
seeded and emerged. I show how members of the nineteenth-century elite 
used their material and discursive power to shape and legitimate Argen- 
tina’s unequal structure. They set the stage for the first agro-export boom 
in the early twentieth century, when Argentina became known as the gra- 
nary of the world and was, effectively, as rich as Canada and Australia. I go 
on to connect that to the political economy of soybean extractivism today. 
Ultimately, I conclude that powerful state and corporate actors build on 
structural inequalities and symbolic myths of national identity to promote 
acquiescence and consent over a model of development based on large- 
scale agriculture for export. 


Building the Argentine Nation 


Argentina won independence from Spain in 1816. Under Spanish colonial 
rule, Buenos Aires was the capital of the Viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata, the 
latest of the Spanish viceroyalties to be established (in 1776) and the short- 
est in duration. Across more than three centuries and from New Orleans 
to Buenos Aires, the Spanish Empire had established a system based on 
the extraction and exportation of the region’s abundant natural resources 
for the benefit of European economies at high human and ecological cost. 
Potosi, Bolivia, is one example of a city that has suffered from what Alberto 
Acosta calls Latin America’s “curse of wealth.” Once the “jugular vein” of 
the empire and “America’s fountain of silver,’ as Eduardo Galeano describes 
it, Potosi was one of the world’s richest and largest cities.° By the end of 
Spanish rule, 40,000 tons of silver ore had been extracted from its Rich 
Hill and siphoned abroad.° Today, Bolivia is one of the poorest countries 
in the world. As for Argentina, the Spanish Empire devastated the human 
and ecological wealth of the northwest and northeast of the country, but it 
spared the central Pampas, mostly because it found the area lacking.’ The 
natural landscape did not provide gold or silver, and it did not have the 
tropical climate necessary to grow cotton or sugar, precious commodities 
to the empire. As the capital of the Viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata, Bue- 
nos Aires was significant not for its own natural riches but as a commodity 
trading port. It was the closest to Potosi and, other than Montevideo, was 
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one of the only Spanish ports on the southern Atlantic Ocean, the most 
direct route to European markets.® 

Soon after Argentina’s independence, the criollo elite set to the task of 
creating a nation-state where there was none. Argentina was constructed 
by uniting multiple scattered pieces.’ There was the main city, Buenos 
Aires, home of the elite, former capital of the viceroyalty, linked to Eu- 
rope through its port. There were a handful of smaller cities, like Tacuman, 
Salta, Jujuy, Santiago del Estero, and Cordoba, which had been important 
inland trading hubs during colonial times. There were the Pampas, the vast 
grasslands controlled by big landowners known as hacendados, scarcely 
populated with cattle, sheep, and mestizo and indigenous peoples. And 
there were some smaller, scattered rural towns and villages producing for 
domestic consumption. What remained was a huge landmass, ostensibly 
unlimited, unknown, and unexplored in the view of the Buenos Aires— 
based elite. Nothing united these scattered pieces: there was no sense of 
shared history or future, no shared myths of peoplehood. Defining nation- 
ness, Creating a national identity, became a project that the intellectual 
elite in Buenos Aires set out to do almost from scratch. Similar efforts were 
taking place continentwide, throughout the newly independent nations of 
Latin America.”° 

In Argentina, a group of young intellectuals referred to as the Genera- 
tion of 1837 began creating the myths of national identity that were essen- 
tial for uniting the country." In The Invention of Argentina, Nicolas Shum- 
way Calls these myths “guiding fictions.” They are the stories that make up 
national identities. In the United States, for example, there are the myths 
of America as “a melting pot” and of the “American Dream.” These stories, 
most significantly, do not have to be real to be believed and acted on. As 
Shumway notes, the “guiding fictions of nations cannot be proven, and in- 
deed are often fabrications as artificial as literary fictions. Yet they are nec- 
essary to give individuals a sense of nation, peoplehood, collective identity, 
and national purpose.”” 

The Generation of 1837 was deeply embedded in the spirit of the time. 
Latin American intellectuals from the 1830s to the 1870s were often men 
who held many simultaneous positions across government, academia, the 
arts, science, and commerce.'* Many of them were the children of Euro- 
peans and had been educated in Europe, and they turned north to under- 
stand the Southern Cone. They admired the revolutionary feats of France 
and the United States. Their values and ideals were modeled after 
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French positivism and British liberalism. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Alexis 
de Tocqueville, Auguste Comte, Adam Smith, and David Ricardo were the 
authors they read and admired. Progress, industrialization, and free trade 
were their cherished beliefs. Modernity was their ultimate goal.'* 

The “modernization is progress” ideology that these intellectuals espoused 
and their alignment with positivist ideals were not unique to Argentina; 
they were shared among the intellectual elites in many newly indepen- 
dent countries in Latin America, such as Mexico, Chile, and Colombia." 
While these intellectuals learned from European philosophy, science, and 
history, their modernity project was not an exact copy of European 
modernity. These lettered men were of European descent but, unlike their 
predecessors, did not live under colonial rule. Thus, they learned from 
Europe, but they also aimed to develop and test their own ideas. In other 
words, their project for modernity was neither autochthonous nor imposed 
from abroad but rather was a mixture or a hybrid, adapted to the realities 
of these nations as peripherals, as countries dependent on the exploitation of 
their natural resources for foreign income.'® 

The Argentine nation-building project took shape from these values and 
ideals, and as such, Argentine national identity and modernity became inex- 
tricably linked. Of the Generation of 1837, Domingo F. Sarmiento (1811-88), 
Juan Bautista Alberdi (1810-84), and Esteban Echeverria (1805-51) were 
the ones who contributed the most to the task of defining la argentinidad 
(Argentineness).'” Skillful writers, they used novels and essays to craft a 
national identity after independence. Sarmiento’s Facundo: Civilization and 
Barbarism (published in 1845) and Alberdi’s Bases and Starting Points for 
the Political Organization of the Argentine Republic (1852) are considered the 
seminal texts of Argentine national identity.'* These books established the 
guiding myths that conceived of the Pampas as fertile ground for agricul- 
tural modernization and of Argentina as an agro-exporting nation. 


Civilization or Barbarism 


The disease from which the Argentine Republic suffers is its own expanse: the 
desert wilderness surrounds it on all sides and insinuates into its bowels; soli- 
tude, a barren land with no human habitation, in general are the unquestionable 
borders between one province and another. There, immensity is everywhere: 
immense plains, immense forests, immense rivers, the horizon always unclear, 
always confused with the earth amid swift-moving clouds and tenuous mists, 
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which do not allow the point where the world ends and the sky begins to be 
marked in a far-off perspective. 
—Sarmiento, Facundo 


The famous opening lines to Sarmiento’s Facundo summarize how the intel- 
lectual elite assessed the Argentine situation in the wake of independence. 
The goal of the nation-building project was to make Argentina modern, 
but from the elites’ perspective, many obstacles were impeding Argentina’s 
path to join the civilized nations of the world.'? The men of the Generation 
of 1837 called these obstacles to development males, “ills.” As Sarmiento 
wrote, in a classic functionalist analysis of society, Argentina suffered from 
disease.”° What problems needed to be addressed in order to “cure” the 
Argentine Republic? The intellectual elite of the nineteenth century iden- 
tified three. First, there was la tierra, “the land,” the wild rural territory, or 
what Sarmiento called “the desert”; second, the Catholic Spanish tradi- 
tion, the religion of the masses and of conservatives; and, third, la raza (the 
race), the nonwhites who populated the rural territory: gauchos (ethni- 
cally mixed rural men) and indios (the original and derogatory term to refer 
to indigenous peoples).7! 

Sarmiento’s book, in title and content, simplified the ideas of his gen- 
eration into a formula: “civilization or barbarism.” The “civilization” of the 
metropolis was opposed to the “barbarism” of rural living. It was a dichot- 
omous view of Argentine society whereby the countryside and its rural, 
mixed-race, and indigenous populations represented the source of disease 
in Argentina, while the city, such as Buenos Aires, Paris, or London, was 
the prescription, the model of what Argentina should become.” Racism 
was imbued in the character of the epoch; neither Sarmiento nor his peer 
intellectuals across the region challenged or questioned racist hierarchies 
as social problems. On the contrary, “racial theories were central to many 
positivists’ prescriptions for social and political reform,” including those 
of Sarmiento in Argentina, Justo Sierra in Mexico, and José Maria Samper 
and Mariano Ospina in Colombia.”? 

Sarmiento was influenced by positivist ideas and the feats of the 
Industrial Revolution. In his writing, “barbarism” is the wild nature, the 
unexplored rural territories, and indigenous peoples. His examples of 
“civilization” are in northern Europe and the United States: the factories 
of Britain, the high culture of Parisians, and the work ethic of Protestant 
farmers in the United States. In Facundo, the Pampas are a dangerous 
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place. Sarmiento warns the reader of the possibilities of getting bitten by a 
snake, savaged by a tiger, or attacked by the “wild indians.” He also dreads 
the vagaries of the weather, telling menacing stories of thunderstorms in 
the open fields. For every story he tells of the ugliness and dangers of 
rural life, Sarmiento poses the beauty of theaters and literary societies in 
Buenos Aires. 

Sarmiento blamed the land for the Argentine disease. Nature, from his 
perspective, conditioned (negatively) Argentine political and social life.** 
As a man of modernity, he believed that natural landscapes were problem- 
atic: they were still unseen by the European scientific gaze and untouched 
by capitalism. It was the unproductive land that is the source of the so- 
called ills, the land that is not yet subdued to human and machine power. 
Sarmiento points to the potential productive capacity of the countryside, 
how the Pampas region was meant for agricultural production: 


In the center, parallel zone, the Pampas and the jungle dispute the 
land for a long while; the forest dominates in places, then breaks 
down into sickly, spiny bushes; the jungle appears again thanks to 
some river that favors it, until in the south the Pampas finally triumph 
and display their smooth, downy brow, infinite, with no known limit, 
no noteworthy break. It is an image of the sea on land, the land as 
it looks on the map, the land still waiting for a command to produce 
plants and all kinds of seeds.”° 


In the mid-nineteenth century, when Sarmiento wrote these lines, the 
ecology of the Pampas region had long been transformed by Spanish colo- 
nization. When the Spanish arrived, they, too, probably found it deserted, 
especially in comparison to the lush tropics and the massive Aztec and Inca 
Empires. The Pampas region was then a vast flat landscape of tall grasses 
and not many trees. It comprised 52 million hectares spotted infrequently 
by ombu (the native evergreen tree of the Pampas), small forests (montes) of 
charar (a yellowish small spiny tree, probably the sickly bushes Sarmiento 
wrote about), and patches of trees (native willows, ceibos, sarandies, and 
spiny acacias negras) abundant only at the margins of a handful of rivers, 
because, as Sarmiento noted, the river favors them. Indigenous tribes were 
hunters, but big animals were scarce due to scant fresh water or vegetation, 
limiting how large tribes could become. The guanaco, an animal close to 
the llama, was the basis of the natives’ diet, and thus tribes spread over the 
region to hunt it.7° 
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The Spanish radically transformed the society-ecosystem relations of 
the Pampas region by introducing cows, sheep, and horses as well as com- 
mercial crops such as wheat, barley, and alfalfa.’” They also brought the 
plow, an agrarian technology previously unknown to the region. When 
Sarmiento wrote Facundo, the Pampas were sheep- and cattle-ranching 
territory. After independence, Buenos Aires had lost its most precious ex- 
port commodity: the silver from Potosi. The port city then survived almost 
exclusively from livestock-derived exports: leather from cows and feral 
horses (known in Argentina as cuero bagual), dry salted beef (known as 
tasajo), and wool.”8 

Yet while livestock-derived commodity exports were the source of most 
of Buenos Aires’s foreign income, Sarmiento still perceived the Pampas 
as an unproductive region. Why? Because of his modernization mindset. 
From this perspective, efficiency is measured in quantitative terms and re- 
lates to the ability to control production to keep a homogeneous and, most 
important, predictable flow.”? Nature, without human or machine inter- 
vention, does not comply with the efficiency standards of capitalism. Live- 
stock, free to roam among the vast grasslands, graze at will and become fat 
unevenly depending on the quality of the grass—grass that depends on the 
quality of the soil, which depends on variable weather across four different 
seasons. Compared to the British factories that Sarmiento so admired, the 
Pampas are a terribly unreliable place to do business. The British Industrial 
Revolution stood on the scientific discovery of coal-based energy: a source 
of energy that, unlike rivers and wind that were previously used to pump 
mills, can be controlled, shipped, and stored. It also stood on the devel- 
opment of a very special machine: the clock.*” Thanks to the artifice of 
the clock and steady energy to move machines and provide artificial light- 
ing, every working day at the factory could begin at 6 a.m., rain or shine, 
summer or winter. Thus, to civilize the Pampas, Sarmiento and his fellow 
intellectuals proposed industrializing them to make them as efficient and 
productive as a British factory. 

Sarmiento’s civilization/barbarism dichotomy became the motto of Ar- 
gentina’s young intellectual elite and, with time, has become the most 
basic way in which Argentines still understand their country.” It is one of 
Argentina’s most enduring guiding fictions. Pampas producers, like Ger- 
man, celebrate the technological package of herbicide-resistant soybeans 
in the light of this guiding myth: cm biotechnology is a cutting-edge tech- 
nology that produces a homogeneous, reliable, and profitable product in 
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an efficient manner. If Sarmiento were to see the Pampas now, its un- 
ending neat rows of soybeans, he would be proud. Except for a handful 
of protected natural areas, the Pampas region is either farmed or built.” 
Nature has been duly conquered and subdued. The region is a factory of 
commercial crops. 


Poblar el Desierto (To Popuiate the Desert) 


Juan Bautista Alberdi, another member of the Generation of 1837, was 
responsible for developing the main program to “civilize” Argentina. Al- 
berdi’s program put forth promoting emigration from Europe and, second, 
freeing up trade.** Following economic liberal theory advanced by Adam 
Smith and David Ricardo, Alberdi believed that countries should specialize 
in producing and exporting what they produce more efficiently (in terms 
of cost benefit). When all countries do so and trade their goods and ser- 
vices, they are all better off, and therefore trade is to every country’s advan- 
tage. Argentina’s comparative advantage, like that of other Latin American 
nations, is its wealth of natural resources. Alberdi’s perception of nature 
was less dramatic than Sarmiento’s. He saw the Pampas as a bountiful re- 
source demanding exploitation.** His vision for Argentina was a hybrid of 
European modernization adapted to the Pampas landscape. Thus, his plan 
focused on how to make the rural territory productive in industrial terms. 

Alberdi recommended a move away from livestock exports to specialize 
in agriculture, which is both capital and labor intensive. If the Argentine 
government did not have enough funds to invest in adequate technology, 
then, he suggested, “let others do it.” Alberdi recommended abolishing all 
protective tariffs and opening up the country to foreign investments, loans, 
and partnerships to jump-start the process of technological transforma- 
tion. For Alberdi, the solution to Argentine development problems would 
then involve “some sort of appeal to Europe and the United States, through 
imitation, immigration, investment or imported technology.”® 

The projects and ideals envisioned by the Generation of 1837 became a 
reality in a relatively short time. In the 1880s, the political and intellectual 
elite known as Generacién del ’80 consolidated the modern nation-state 
and the agro-export model. Under the presidency of Julio Roca (1880-86), 
the Generation of 1880 sponsored European immigration into Argentina 
and created a national system of free, secular, and mandatory primary edu- 
cation, a strategy for the socialization and assimilation of the newly arrived 
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immigrants. *° (This project was led by Sarmiento himself, first as president 
[1868-74] and then, under Roca, as superintendent general of schools for 
the education ministry.) They, too, set up a model of economic develop- 
ment based on Alberdi’s program.*” Thus began, in the late nineteenth 
century, the process of modernizing the Pampas through the promotion of 
European immigration and foreign direct investment for technology trans- 
fers and infrastructure development. This process reached its peak at the 
turn of the twentieth century with the agro-export boom of 1870 to 1914, 
when Argentina became known as the granary of the world. 

Populating the vast territory and expanding industrial agriculture in the 
Pampas came about through massive emigration from Europe. In 1840, 
before massive migration began, the country’s population was fewer than 
700,000 inhabitants and was mostly concentrated in the northwest. The 
Pampas had, at the time, a population density of one person per 100 hect- 
ares.*® Most criollos lived in the city, in Buenos Aires. Rural areas were 
mainly populated by gauchos. At that time, these men were mostly mes- 
tizos, ethnically mixed, the sons of indigenous mothers and conquistador 
fathers. They were landless and usually vagrant, living off small rural jobs. 
They primarily worked in sheep and cattle ranching on the big estates 
(estancias) owned by the hacendados, who were often of Spanish descent.*” 

Anything outside the humid Pampas was beyond the control of the 
Buenos Aires—based government and, except for the former colonial towns 
in the northwest, was in fact under the control of indigenous groups. The 
goal, then, became to populate what, from the elites’ perspective, was “the 
desert” and “the land of barbarism.” In order to do so, the government en- 
gaged in a colonization program quite similar to that in the United States. 
With the help of private colonization companies, Europeans were re- 
cruited to migrate to Argentina, often with transportation costs covered. 
They were promised land to cultivate at arrival (in a tenancy system, unlike 
direct ownership as in the United States), a home, and agricultural tools 
and seeds.*° 

Starting in the 1850s, the port of Buenos Aires became to Argentina 
what Staten Island was to the United States: the port of entry for millions 
of Europeans who landed on shore to make a new home in the New World. 
Between 1870 and 1914, the peak of European migration to Argentina, 
5-9 million people got off the boat; 3.2 million of them remained, making 
Argentina their permanent home.*! Most were from Italy, Spain, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Wales, and the Netherlands. Many Russian Jews 
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migrated to Argentina during this time too; escaping the violence of the 
Russian pogroms, they were brought over by the Jewish Colonization As- 
sociation, led by the German Jewish financier and philanthropist Baron 
Hirsch. While many European immigrants stayed in the city, many others, 
as planned by the government, settled in the countryside in settlements 
known as colonias.** They thus became known as colonos and gringos. The 
farm came to be called chacra, and the gringos who farmed it, chacareros. 

But there was no such “desert,” in either geographic or demographic 
terms.*? The Pampas and beyond, the Gran Chaco region in the north and 
Patagonia in the south, were occupied by indigenous peoples. Spanish co- 
lonial power had decimated native peoples and landscapes by establishing 
a model based on natural resource extraction for exportation. The Argen- 
tine northwest was the southern frontier of the Inca Empire, which the 
Spanish destroyed. The northeast was populated by seminomadic tribes 
of Guaranies, many of whom, like Incas and so many other natives, were 
forcefully removed to work as slaves in mines and plantations across the re- 
gion. Yet, despite the rabid violence and widespread pillage of the Span- 
ish conquest, Buenos Aires—based elites still had a “barbarian” problem. 

By the late nineteenth century, the frontier to settle the contour of the 
nation-state was weak as a result of decades of civil war post-independence. 
Moreover, indigenous peoples stormed it often in looting raids. To com- 
plete the nation-building project, then, it would be necessary to wage war 
against the “barbarians” beyond the control of Buenos Aires. Here we can 
see parallels with US history and its guiding myths of “manifest destiny” 
and making the Western “wasteland” productive by clearing it of native 
peoples and large animals. The darker side of the modernization project 
was the near-extermination of the indigenous populations blocking the 
path to “progress.” 

“The constitution of Argentina as a nation-state in the late 19th century,” 
Gaston Gordillo and Silvia Hirsch argue, “was based on the systematic at- 
tempt to eliminate, silence, or assimilate its indigenous population.” Be- 
tween 1874 and 1880, the national government launched a series of large 
military campaigns to conquer the territory for “civilizing” purposes.*° The 
aim was to subdue indigenous peoples and to settle the geopolitical borders 
with neighboring Brazil and Paraguay in the north and with Chile over 
southern Patagonia. In 1878, then-General Julio Roca led the campaign 
known as the “conquest of the desert” to tame the territory from Buenos 
Aires down to the Rio Negro, the known frontier of Patagonia. It was a 
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military campaign over the Pampas region, land of Puelches, Pehuenches, 
and Ranqueles, and over the Patagonia region, land of Tehuelches and Ma- 
puches. These groups were helpless against an armed military that greatly 
outnumbered them. In total, there were no more than 12,000 indigenous 
peoples in groups no larger than 4,000, scattered over millions of hectares 
across the Pampas and the Patagonia regions. They had only lances, bows 
and arrows, and boleadoras with which to fight back.*” General Roca’s men 
used Remington rifles, the latest of technological innovations, to subjugate 
indigenous groups. Similar military campaigns were also sent north into 
the Chaco region, where they defeated Toba (Qom) and Mocovi (Mogoit) 
groups.*® 

The killing and displacement of indigenous peoples and the expropria- 
tion of their land made agrarian capitalism possible in Argentina, in a pro- 
cess David Harvey terms “accumulation by dispossession.’*? The success 
of General Roca’s military venture gave the national government control 
over millions of hectares. These public lands, writes Felipe Pigna, had been 
intended for the settlement of colonos under immigration law; instead, 
they were distributed among a small number of wealthy families who had 
financed the military campaign through prior land sales. In the aftermath 
of the “conquest of the desert,’ over 8.5 million hectares passed into the 
hands of only 391 individuals.°? The Pampas, tamed and under the control 
of the elite, became the cleared ground on which to settle the foundational 
stones of the Argentine Republic. 

The consequences of the civilizing project are lasting. The process of 
colonizing and “whitening” Argentina continued throughout the twentieth 
century.°’ Most indigenous and peasant families were marginalized to 
smaller and smaller territories in the Argentine north in the provinces of 
Salta, Jujuy, Tucuman, Chaco, Santiago del Estero, Formosa, and Misio- 
nes.” In a 2004~5 national survey on indigenous peoples in Argentina, 
fewer than 460,000 people self-identified as indigenous. The survey ac- 
counted for thirty-one different groups, some large, such as the Mapu- 
ches, Kolla, Toba, and Wichi (accounting for 60 percent of all indigenous 
peoples), and many smaller ones with fewer than one thousand people. In 
the 2010 census, almost a million people identified as indigenous, account- 
ing for 2.4 percent of the total population.®? As I explain in chapter 4, this 
higher number is the consequence of a new wave of indigenous activism 
across Latin America and in Argentina starting in the 1990s and the inclu- 
sion of indigenous rights in the new Argentine Constitution of 1994. Yet, 
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despite their higher numbers and the diversity of cultures, languages, and 
traditions, indigenous peoples in Argentina are still at a disadvantage to 
the rest of the population. Generally, they lack access to formal education, 
and their literacy levels are much lower than those of the average popula- 
tion. Too often they lack access to health care, particularly those who live 
in rural areas. In general, indigenous peoples in Argentina face situations 
of great social and economic vulnerability.** 

“By and large, public policies and research ‘invisibilized’ peasant popu- 
lations,” Pablo Lapegna argues, “subsuming the regional economics of the 
Argentine North into the Pampas, while conceptualizing peasants in nega- 
tive terms—as an actor lacking capitalization or having a marginal par- 
ticipation in the creation of value.” Unlike other Latin American nations 
such as Brazil, Mexico, and Peru, Argentina successfully aimed to erase its 
indigenous and mestizo heritage. Contemporary Argentina claims to be 
urban, white, and European.” Discussions about race and racism are for- 
eign to everyday life. But while most Argentines would claim that racism 
is not a social problem, race-based discrimination and verbal abuse against 
poor, mestizo, and indigenous people persist. As I show in chapter 4, the 
use of violence and racism against indigenous peasants who fight in de- 
fense of what remains of their territory continues today. 


The Granary of the World 


The project envisioned by the elite of the nineteenth century quickly bore 
fruit. The countryside, pacified and cleared of unruly populations and un- 
predictable natural patterns, gave way to a wave of European immigrants 
as well as foreign loans, infrastructure, and technologies. The Pampas 
began to have the industrial farms envisioned by Sarmiento, Alberdi, and 
the like. From 1880 to 1914, Argentina saw the consolidation and success 
of a model of development based on the production and exportation of 
grains and livestock-derived products. The Pampas became the motor of 
the first agro-export boom, and with it another myth of national identity 
was created—that of Argentina, “el granero del mundo,” responsible for 
feeding the hungry mouths of the world.” 

Argentina entered what Harriet Friedmann and Philip McMichael term 
the “first food regime” as a provider of grains and livestock to Great Brit- 
ain.°® British intervention through loans, credits, and direct investment 
was essential for the development of the agro-export model of the late 
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nineteenth century. Railroads and ports built and financed by the British, 
as well as new technological developments, including the transoceanic re- 
frigerated ship (essential for transporting beef), linked production in the 
Pampas to European markets. New planting and harvesting machinery 
were introduced from the United States, Great Britain, and France. New 
breeding techniques and breeds of cattle were introduced at the time as 
well.°’ In exchange for technology transfers and infrastructure develop- 
ment, Argentina’s temperate food exports (alongside tropical foods from its 
former colonies) fed the growing British working class, upholding British 
hegemony and “underwriting the British ‘workshop of the world.’”®° 

The boom was real. Income growth per capita at the time was among the 
highest in the world.°! Argentina was on par with Canada and Australia— 
countries that had recently gained independence and were exporting their 
temperate foodstuffs to Great Britain—and shared their potential to join 
the rich nations of the world. By 1914, Argentina had become the third larg- 
est grain exporter in the world, exporting more than 50 percent of its wheat 
production, almost two-thirds of its corn, and more than 80 percent of its 
flaxseed. Argentina’s production accounted for two-thirds of global corn 
exports, 20 percent of wheat, 80 percent of all flaxseed, and 60 percent of 
global beef exports. By 1929, GDP per-capita levels were 86 percent of that 
of Australia and go percent of that of Canada.® The Argentine countryside 
was producing vast amounts of food and foreign income. These “golden 
years” of the Pampas settled on a mixed model of agriculture and cattle 
production.®* Huge waves of Europeans arrived to populate Argentine ter- 
ritory. Their children became Sarmiento’s version of Argentine citizens, 
thanks to the newly developed public education system. The model be- 
came a success, and from it, the myth was created. It was Argentina’s belle 
époque. 

The industrious colonos who settled across the Pampas made the grain- 
export boom possible. While the success of cattle ranching is attributed to 
wealthy landowners, the labor of millions of chacareros made large-scale 
agricultural production possible.® Yet they were not reaping its benefits. 
The rewards of the agro-export model were not spilling over to those who 
sustained it. By the turn of the twentieth century, the Pampas had become 
the land of mechanized, large-scale monocultures, not the welcoming 
pastures the immigrant colonos had dreamed of. The vast distance be- 
tween farms, hundreds and hundreds of hectares, had a negative impact 
on social life. These enormous distances, Haim Avni explains, “separated 
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the colonos from their friends, children from their schools, and to most 
farmers, from the town and the train station, and thus were a formidable 
obstacle to the development of an articulated agrarian society.” 

The structure of landownership continued to be highly unequal and 
was another obstacle for agrarian development. When American sociolo- 
gist Carl C. Taylor studied Argentine rural life in the 1940s, he celebrated 
the mechanized progress of the Pampas. But he also highlighted its very 
high levels of inequality. “The major portion of the land in the corn belt of 
the Pampas,” Taylor explains, “is owned in large holdings but operated in 
moderately small farms.” These “operating units were at one time parts of 
estancias” but were “converted partly or wholly into tenant-operated farms 
when cereal culture began to develop within the cattle belt.” How large 
were the holdings? Huge. Taylor describes one of 45,000 acres, which is 
18,000 hectares and larger than Washington, DC. Of this huge farm, Taylor 
continues: “15,000 acres are operated by a farm manager, his assistant and 
twenty-eight hired men; the other 30,000 acres are operated by 105 ten- 
ants (colonos). Each tenant is an entrepreneur living in his own home and 
operating his own farm enterprise.”®’ The colonos whom Taylor described 
were crop farmers and operated between 120 and 300 acres each (around 
50 to 120 hectares); thus, at the time, they were working at a larger scale 
than most corn-belt farmers in the United States. Land tenancy contracts 
were for three- to five-year periods depending on the farm, and rent was an 
amount equal to a set percentage of grain harvested, typically between 30 
to 40 percent depending on the fertility of the land. 

Unequal landholding patterns immediately resulted in highly unequal 
living conditions. Compare Taylor’s account of the tenants who work on 
this large farm to those who own and manage it: 


The writer visited three tenants on this large farm. Two of them lived 
in mud houses with thatched roofs, the other house had adobe-brick 
walls with zinc roof, all had hard dirt floors. Two of them had cook- 
ing ranges, the other used an open fire. All the homes were lighted by 
kerosene lamps and candles, two had radios, one a bathroom. None 
of them had any heating equipment except that of the cookstove. All 
had chickens, vegetable and flower gardens. 

The 15,000-acre portion of the farm operated by administracion 
(i.e., by a salaried farm manager) is managed by an Englishman, as- 
sisted by an English-speaking Argentine of Italian stock. They live 
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in a substantial, entirely modern house which sits in the beautifully 
landscaped estancia park. This park occupies about 160 acres of land, 
in the center of which is located the great estancia mansion—a house 
of not less than thirty rooms. In the park are great flower gardens, a 
tile swimming pool, a six-hole golf course, tennis courts, a polo field, 
and a chapel. The landscaping was done by an artist who planned 
some of the most beautiful parks in Buenos Aires. Members of the 
estanciero family occupy the mansion a few months each summer 
at the most.°8 


Most tenants could never afford to buy the farmland they were promised 
before boarding those boats that brought them from Europe into Argen- 
tina, so they slowly but steadily abandoned the farm and moved to the 
city.°’ Some were able to purchase land during periods of high grain prices; 
German’s family is one of these success stories. But even they chose to send 
their children off to the city. “We have planted wheat and cultivated doc- 
tors,” a popular saying, describes the rural exodus and the decrease in the 
number of farmers in the Pampas.” 

European migrants were drawn to the city in Argentina. Migrating to 
the New World, Kristi Stolen argues, did not mean breaking with European 
culture and lifestyle.”’ Most people who landed in the city stayed there, 
leading Argentina to experience an early and rapid urban transition that 
was exceptional for Latin America. By 1914, the urban population outnum- 
bered the rural population.” Most immigrant chacareros aspired to leave 
the farm after a few years of work. The goal of many European farmers in 
the Argentine Pampas was to make enough to send their children to the 
city to get an education and, for their daughters, to get married.” 

These characteristics of early rural life in the Pampas left a long-lasting 
imprint in Argentine life and agriculture. Pampas farmers—gringos of Eu- 
ropean descent—populated the land and provided the labor for large-scale 
crop production, growing the wheat, corn, and flaxseed that, alongside beef 
exports at the turn of the twentieth century, made Argentina the granary of 
the world. They adapted to tenancy patterns of land leasing; instead of pur- 
chasing their own land, they prioritized reinvesting their profits in agrar- 
ian technologies to increase productivity.“ They organized life and labor 
following traditional European gender roles and hierarchies, with women 
in charge of the household and men running the farm, and the women in 
the family (wives and daughters) were not expected to work on or manage 
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the farm.”° Indigenous peoples were displaced when not killed, pushed out 
of the agrarian frontier, and denied the benefits of the agro-export boom; 
they were invisibilized in the dominant narrative of a white, modern Ar- 
gentina. And even the farmers preferred urban living. These characteristics 
were all but naturalized by the time I met German. 

While not all colonos reaped the benefits of the agro-export boom, for 
some, their hard work paid off extremely well. That was the case for Abra- 
ham Grobocopatel, one of the Russian Jews who arrived on the boats of 
the Jewish Colonization Association.’”° In 1912, Abraham became a gau- 
cho judio, a Jewish colono in Carlos Casares, a rural town in the center of 
Buenos Aires province. Abraham could not afford to buy land, but his son 
Bernardo could; in 1961, he bought 200 hectares. When Bernardo passed, 
he left 700 hectares to his sons, Adolfo and Jorge, who had worked on the 
family farm as tractor drivers. They continued to work and invest in the 
family business, which by the 1970s had grown to 3,000 hectares. Adolfo’s 
son, Gustavo, moved to Buenos Aires to study at the National University. 
When Gustavo graduated as an agrarian engineer in 1984, he proposed that 
his father modernize the farm by incorporating computers and planting 
soy. The rest is history. Adolfo and Jorge divided the family farm, and then 
Adolfo and Gustavo Grobocopatel founded Los Grobo, one of the largest 
agribusinesses in the world. 


Soybeans in the Pampas 


Soybeans entered the Pampas in the late 1960s alongside the technologies 
of the Green Revolution. The first agro-export boom of the early twenti- 
eth century had busted by midcentury with the decline of global demand 
during the Great Depression and the Second World War. In the 1940s and 
1950s, agricultural production in the Pampas declined as the government 
promoted an inward-looking model of development based on domestic in- 
dustrialization.”” During this time, populist leaders in Argentina and across 
the larger Latin American countries—Peru, Mexico, and Brazil—put for- 
ward a model known as import substitution industrialization (1s1) to break 
free of the colonial legacy of dependency on commodity exports.” 

Juan Domingo Perén was most responsible for promoting the 1s1 model 
in Argentina. As he aimed to transcend the agro-export model and uproot 
the power of agrarian elites through state-promoted industrialization, 
he also developed a discourse that confronted the dominant myth of 
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Argentine identity as a modern nation. As Shumway argues, what emerged 
was a “competing” myth of nationhood in which the elements of “barba- 
rism’ were aggrandized and placed at the core of national identity.’”? Argen- 
tine identity is not one but two, dichotomous and opposed. It was Perén 
and his Peronista party who best articulated a nationalist and populist dis- 
course that directly opposed the guiding myth of Argentina as a modern 
European nation. Under Peronismo, those who supported the agro-export 
model, particularly the large Pampas ranchers and landowners, were 
targeted as imperialistas, oligarcas, vendepatrias, “imperialists, oligarchs, 
traitors to the homeland.” This discourse is still alive in contemporary 
Argentina and, as I show later, has continued to be strategically wielded 
by political elites of the Peronista party in the early twenty-first century. 
Yet, while the government stood in opposition to the agro-elites, there 
also was continuity. The push toward industrialization further promoted 
a dominant myth of Argentina as an urban nation that turned its back on 
its agrarian roots. Perén’s populism was primarily an urban and industrial 
movement.*° Under his administration, the state promoted industrial de- 
velopment mostly in the greater Buenos Aires area, encouraging internal 
migration from the provinces to the capital, further emptying the country- 
side.*! Industrialization (mechanization and technification), though not in 
the name of nineteenth-century modernity, was still considered the path to 
development and progress via increased economic growth. 

The late 1950s and the 1960s saw a renewal for agriculture in the Pam- 
pas with the adoption of the technologies of the Green Revolution.*” The 
Green Revolution was the result of a public-private initiative aimed at ad- 
dressing food security in the Global South via the transfer and exporta- 
tion of agrarian technologies from the Global North, most significantly, 
hybrid seeds, machinery, and chemical pesticides and fertilizers.*? From 
the 1940s to the late 1960s, the US government, the Rockefeller and Ford 
Foundations, and the World Bank funded agricultural programs in places 
like Mexico, South Korea, and India; their aim was to address what they 
argued was a looming Malthusian crisis. As part of this program, Norman 
Borlaug developed new varieties of hybrid crops, including wheat, corn, 
and rice. Eventually, Borlaug would receive a Nobel Prize for his scien- 
tific achievements and be celebrated worldwide as the father of the Green 
Revolution and genetically modified crops. He is particularly lauded in Ar- 
gentina; for example, a 2011 institutional video for the Argentine Seed As- 
sociation celebrates Borlaug’s scientific developments for increasing yields 
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and productivity, which allowed Argentina, as a pioneer innovator, to “pro- 
duce food for a growing world population.”** In chapter 2, I provide more 
examples to show how local corporate elites mobilize rhetoric about Gm 
crops that naturally link the global Malthusian narrative distributed across 
the developed and developing world to the specific historical development 
and narrative of Argentina as a food producer, as the granary of the world. 

The Green Revolution’s results in terms of increasing food production 
are astonishing. Between 1960 and 1985, total food production more than 
doubled in the developing world. Yields increased dramatically and farm- 
ers could grow more food on less land.®° The Argentine Pampas region was 
part of this explosion of productivity. Starting in the 1960s, the Pampas 
began to reclaim its role as the motor of the Argentine economy through 
its increased production of agricultural crops for export. New varieties 
of wheat, corn, sorghum, sunflower, and soybeans—“improved seeds” 
adopted in conjunction with a “complex technological package,” Osvaldo 
Barsky and Jorge Gelman argue—resulted in “the productive and techno- 
logical transformation of the Pampas.”®° Argentine scholars use the term 
agriculturizacion (agriculturization) to refer to the expansion of commer- 
cial crops by replacing cattle ranching across the Pampas.®” The pace of 
this growth would only increase, and one crop would win the race. In the 
1970S, soybeans accounted for less than 1 percent of the region’s total agri- 
cultural production; by 2013, they were almost half. Since the early 2000s, 
agriculturizacion has given way to sojizacién (soyification): the massive ex- 
pansion of soybean production due to crop substitution (the replacement 
of other commercial crops by soybeans) and its expansion over nonagricul- 
tural lands.®® 

The key to the swift expansion of soybeans across the Pampas was the 
1996 approval of genetically modified herbicide-resistant seeds for com- 
mercialization and use.®? As I will explain, neoliberal restructuring dur- 
ing the 1990s provided the most conducive institutional framework to pass 
these laws and for the consequent expansion of GM soybeans. Yet, as I have 
been illustrating, GM crops were not introduced to Argentina in a vacuum. 
Historical context is critical to understanding the current situation. The 
structural and symbolic characteristics of agriculture in the Pampas that 
emerged in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have shaped what it 
is today: a large-scale capitalist industry generating commercial crops and 
led by men of European descent, to the exclusion of feminized and racial- 
ized subjects as actors with knowledge and decision-making power. During 
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this time too, an urban nation was created—a country that depended on 
agricultural exports, but where the majority of its population lived in the 
city, and where the countryside had lost much of its natural environment, 
having been tamed and made productive by cutting-edge technologies. 


Soybean Extractivism at the Turn of the Twenty-First Century 


“Two key events mark the beginning of neoliberalism in the countryside,” 
Norma Giarracca and Miguel Teubal told me in an interview in Decem- 
ber 2009. Before her passing in 2016, Giarracca was a pioneering scholar 
of rural Latin America and a professor of rural sociology at the University 
of Buenos Aires (UBA). Teubal is a professor of economics at UBA and a 
researcher at CONICET. “The first was the coup d’état in 1976. Then, in 
1991, there was the deregulation decree.” In 1976 in Argentina, a coup 
d'état installed a bloody military dictatorship that would last until 1983. 
The 1976 dictatorship welcomed neoliberalism in Argentina by opening up 
the Argentine economy to transnational corporations and foreign banks.” 
By violent means, instilling fear, and kidnapping and killing leaders of 
social-movement organizations, the dictatorship also served “to silence 
farmers and the rural sector,’ Giarracca said. “Once the population was 
disciplined,” she concluded, “the technologies came in.” 

The 1960s and 1970s in Latin America and across the developing world 
were a particularly restless time. Starting with Cuba in 1959, across Central 
America, and up to the murder of Salvador Allende in Chile in 1973, the 
region was the ground for multiple communist guerrilla movements and 
socialist experiments.”! China, Vietnam, Algeria, and Iran also experienced 
these uprisings. What these so-called Third World revolutions had in com- 
mon was that they drew from rural masses.”* Peasants, historically mar- 
ginalized, fought for agrarian reform. In Latin America, inequality in land 
distribution was—and continues to be—among the highest in the world.” 
The struggles for land reform radically challenged power and the status 
quo. As Vandana Shiva and Raj Patel argue, the Green Revolution was stra- 
tegically deployed in these revolution-prone countries. The green in “Green 
Revolution,” Patel writes, refers to the color of plants and also to the de- 
sire to fend off the red communist revolutions of the time.”* Beset by food 
shortages and surrounded by peasant and guerrilla movements fighting for 
land reform, those who pushed the new agrarian technologies aimed to 
pacify a rebellious population. 
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In an urban country like Argentina, the wave of leftist guerrilla move- 
ments adapted to an urban setting.” But while most Argentines resided in 
the city, landholding patterns were as highly unequal as in the rest of the 
region.”° Interestingly, while agrarian reform was needed and often called 
for, Argentina became the Latin American exception: land reform never 
took place.*” As Ray Hora argues, land inequality in the Pampas had his- 
torically been at the heart of Argentina’s political debate. From the early 
days of the republic, elites across the political spectrum had criticized large 
ranchers and landowners as obstacles to the country’s social, political, and 
economic development. But the reforms they proposed were meek, and 
their goal was mild. Argentina’s “agrarian utopia,” Hora says, was far from 
a communist proposal: the shared ideal was a countryside populated with 
capitalist farmers with small- and medium-size landholdings.”* 

By the 1970s, the agrarian question had faded away. By increasing yields 
and profits, and by displacing rural workers, the new technologies of the 
Green Revolution settled the debate on agrarian reform in the Pampas. 
And as Giarracca and Teubal told me, state violence further pacified what 
remained of a mobilized rural population.” By the early 1990s, with soci- 
ety duly disciplined, unpopular neoliberal reform (and genetically modi- 
fied crops) could be introduced without massive social protest. 

In 1991, President Carlos Menem, advised by his minister of economy, 
Domingo Cavallo, signed an executive order called the Deregulation Decree. 
During the 1980s, like most countries in Latin America, Argentina was 
drowning in a deep economic crisis; the period was so hard on people 
that development scholars call it Latin America’s “Lost Decade.”!°° Hyper- 
inflation in Argentina peaked in 1989 at over 3000 percent.’”! To rein in 
inflation and promote economic growth, Menem’s administration, at the 
recommendation of the International Monetary Fund, told Argentines 
that drastic measures were necessary.’ The government then imple- 
mented an all-encompassing neoliberal restructuring: with the stroke 
of a pen, the Deregulation Decree, under the Convertibility Plan, ended 
most regulations that protected domestic economic activity, including 
the import and export sectors of goods, services, capital, and direct foreign 
investment. It set a new currency scheme that pegged the Argentine peso 
to the US dollar at a fixed exchange rate of one-to-one, making foreign 
imports such as seeds, machinery, and agrochemicals cheaper. It also 
wiped out all the boards that had regulated agricultural activities since 
the 1930s.1° 
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The core of the neoliberal program for Argentina, as for many other 
Latin American countries during this period, was based on the specializa- 
tion in a few nontraditional commodities for the export market.!° As Ar- 
gentina, like Brazil, specialized in the production of soybeans, Chile, for 
example, focused on salmon and fruits, and Colombia provided fresh flow- 
ers for the American market.'” Neoliberal extractivism meant a return to 
a model of development based on natural resource extraction for exporta- 
tion under the logic of comparative advantage.'°° Transnational corpora- 
tions and international financial institutions like the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund were strategic in encouraging the modern- 
ization of agriculture to promote export-led growth.!”” 

As Gerardo Otero argues, governments were instrumental too.!°° The 
Argentine state actively helped to permit and promote soybean extractiv- 
ism by developing a favorable institutional and regulatory framework for 
the commercialization and use of herbicide-resistant seeds and glyphosate- 
based herbicides. On March 25, 1996, Felipe Sola, then the secretary of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Livestock, and Fisheries, signed Resolution 167 
approving glyphosate-tolerant transgenic soybeans and their derivatives 
for production and commercial use in Argentina. This decision was highly 
controversial.'°? Earlier that year, experts from the 1ascav had asked Sola 
to delay his decision, demanding further testing on this novel technology. 
In 1996, the biotechnology of Gm crops had yet to be released commer- 
cially anywhere else; Argentine scientists, echoing concerns from scien- 
tists across the world, raised their own over the potential negative impact 
of GM biotechnology on health and the environment.'”? Moreover, Argen- 
tine scientists cautioned that the scientific reports used to justify the safety, 
quality, and efficacy of Gm biotechnology were provided by Monsanto, the 
company responsible for developing and commercializing the technology. 
Sola signed the approval anyway." 

In a similarly contested process, the s—ENASA Classified glyphosate-based 
Roundup herbicide as class 4, representing minimum risk and toxicity.’ 
According to the sENAsA-approved label, Roundup poses no risk to liv- 
ing beings or the environment if used under phytosanitary guidelines 
and expert agronomist advice.'? Critics question the approval on several 


grounds.'"4 


Like 1Ascav scientists with Roundup Ready seeds, they note 
that sENASA did not run its own risk-assessment tests but rather relied 
on international standards, which are themselves highly scrutinized. 


Critics point to scientific evidence that shows links between illnesses and 
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glyphosate spraying and claim that these studies have been systematically 
ignored and denied by regulators because of lobbying pressures, among 
other reasons.'» Critics also question SENASA’s trade-secret clause, which 
prevents disclosure of the composition of agrochemical products or the 
test reports presented for approval.'!® As I show in chapter 4, laypeople 
have allied with scientists to continue to raise concerns over the potential 
health and environmental risks of agrochemical spraying. 

Supporters and critics alike highlight a weak system for the protection 
of intellectual property rights as one of the main institutional factors in 
the fast diffusion of herbicide-resistant soybeans in Argentina.'” Genet- 
ically engineered seeds, owned and patented by corporations, are typically 
a matter of contention for farmers.''® Patented seeds are expensive and, 
under contract, cannot be saved for replanting. The Argentine govern- 
ment, however, upholds upov 78, an international agreement that protects 
farmers who legitimately replant saved seeds. Moreover, Argentine farm- 
ers who plant RR soybean seeds are not compelled to sign a contract with 
Monsanto, as is customary in other countries, such as the United States. 119 

Argentine farmers benefited from a legal loophole that allows them to 
Sow RR soy without paying patent fees.!”° There is also a large black market 
in RR seeds, commercialized in unlabeled white sacks that farmers refer to 
as bolsa blanca.’*' Due to cheaper prices for foreign inputs, a consequence 
of the Convertibility Law that pegged the peso to the dollar, and no added 
patent costs, the transition to GM soybeans made good economic sense. 
The adoption of the technological package promised dramatic cost reduc- 
tions, for it required fewer and relatively cheaper inputs and less labor than 
conventional crop growing.'”” For farmers, the result was that Gm seeds 
were an inexpensive component of the technological package. In 1996, Ar- 
gentine farmers paid $9 for a fifty-pound bag of RR soybeans, whereas US 
farmers were paying $21.50.'*? Glyphosate prices also went down, from 
$28 per liter to $3again, cheaper than in the United States.'** Therefore, 
altogether, the adoption of the package represented a dramatic cost reduc- 
tion, as imported glyphosate was cheaper than other agrochemicals in use, 
seeds could be saved for replanting, and the no-till method reduced the 
price of labor and fossil fuels. Roberto Bisang estimates the switch to the 
technological package of GM soy represented a 15 percent profit increase 
compared to the use of conventional techniques in soy-corn rotation.’”° For 
many farmers, growing GM soy became the cheapest and most profitable 
of options. 
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A New Extractivism? The KircUer Administrations (2003-2015) 


The neoliberal model implemented in the 1990s collapsed by the end of 
2001, leaving behind a shattered country. A decade of neoliberal adjust- 
ments had left half of Argentines living in poverty and having among the 
highest rates of inequality in history.'*° The twentieth century ended with 
immense despair in a context of institutional, political, and economic cri- 
sis,27 People protested for months all across the country, picketing in the 
streets and on national highways, banging pots and pans. On December 20, 
2001, it all came to a head with two days of protests and riots. Argentines 
cried, jQue se vayan todos! (Everyone out!) By the end of the day on Decem- 
ber 21, President Fernando de la Rua resigned and was forced to flee the 
presidential palace, surrounded by protestors, in a helicopter. 

A transition government followed. In 2003, Eduardo Duhalde, the last 
of five appointed presidents during this transition time, called for elec- 
tions. Néstor Kirchner, at the time an unknown figure in the political es- 
tablishment running on a Peronista platform with a strong anti-neoliberal 
discourse, won. The Kirchners, Néstor and his wife, Cristina, would be in 
power for the next twelve years. After four years as president of Argen- 
tina (2003-7), Néstor was succeeded by Cristina. The presidential couple 
worked in tandem until Néstor’s passing in 2010. The following year, Cris- 
tina was reelected for a second term, which ended in December 2015. 

The Kirchners were elected in the “pink tide” that spread across Latin 
America at the turn of the twenty-first century.'*® Néstor Kirchner, alongside 
Hugo Chavez in Venezuela, Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva in Brazil, Evo Morales 
in Bolivia, and Rafael Correa in Ecuador, among others, swung Latin Amer- 
ica’s political pendulum to the left. These post-neoliberal governments 
were elected across the 2000s on a social justice platform, promising social 
inclusion and economic redistribution to address poverty and inequality. 
They proposed—and delivered—strong state intervention and increased 
social spending to address the needs of the most marginalized. Venezuela, 
for example, implemented an extensive welfare program called Misiones 
(Missions) that delivered universal education and health care to the urban 
poor.’”? Brazil developed an innovative campaign called Fome Zero (Zero 
Hunger), in conjunction with the cash-transfer program Bolsa Familia 
(Family Allowance), to alleviate poverty, hunger, and malnutrition.° In 
Argentina, the Kirchners introduced a noncontributory pension program 
known as Moratoria Previsional (Pension Moratorium) and expanded 
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direct cash-transfer programs, such as the Asignacién Universal por Hijo 
(Universal Child Allowance) and the Programa de Jefas y Jefes de Hogar 
Desempleados, a program targeting unemployed heads of households."! 

These programs and policies have had remarkable results. From the 
late 1990s to the late 2000s, income inequality in Latin America declined 
steadily and significantly. Poverty rates also dropped, from 41.5 percent 
of total population down to 29.6 percent, as government transfers lifted 
roughly 49 million Latin Americans out of poverty.” In Argentina, the in- 
crease in social spending resulted in a rapid fall in poverty and inequality 
rates, at a proportionally higher rate than the rest of the region. Between 
2003 and 2009, poverty rates dropped from 38.2 percent to 14.4 percent 
while Gini coefficients (which measure income inequality) fell from 0.52 
fO)OVA5 a= 

How to fund increased social spending in the aftermath of the neolib- 
eral economic crisis? Behind the success of the pink-tide governments lies 
the fact that extractivism picked up the bill.°* Across the region, progres- 
sive governments boosted the economic model based on natural resource 
extraction for export: from hydrocarbons and mining to large-scale agri- 
culture. Eduardo Gudynas terms this development model a “new extrac- 
tivism” because, unlike extractivism’s historical/traditional form, here the 
state controls a larger share of the revenues from commodity exports— 
either through the nationalization of resources, such as with crude oil 
in Venezuela and Ecuador, and with natural gas in Bolivia; or via export 
taxation, as in the case of soybeans in Argentina.'*° Moreover, by redistrib- 
uting the profits of extractivism, the model has gained substantial legiti- 
macy among a general population historically excluded from its benefits 
(thereby, as I show in the following chapters, redistribution mollifies po- 
tential grievances and buys acquiescence). But while much has changed 
under neo-extractivism, the pattern of resource dependency and resource 
depletion continues. And thus, as Tammy Lewis reflects on the case of Ec- 
uador, profits fueled by environmental damage ultimately limit the long- 
term sustainability of neo-extractivism as a development model.'*° 

The Kirchner administrations heavily promoted soybean extractivism in 
Argentina. In 2004, Néstor Kirchner signed off on a ten-year development 
plan (2005-15) that promoted agricultural biotechnology as a core element 
of Argentina’s development strategy. “The future of agricultural production 
faces multiple challenges,’ the report about the plan states in its executive 
summary, such as “limited resources, increasing demand in quantity and 
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quality, sustainability, etc. In this scenario, biotechnology is proposed as 
the main technological solution to confront these challenges.” The plan’s 
discourse repeats the corporate rhetoric on the promise of biotechnology 
for sustainable development. It also taps into the liberal modernizing dis- 
course rooted in the agro-export model of the nineteenth century: “The 
natural conditions [that make Argentina] prone to agricultural production 
constitute a comparative advantage that, powered by a strong science- 
and-technology arm dedicated to the development of new bioengineered 
products, will necessarily provide a competitive advantage for the develop- 


ment of national production.”!%’ 


GM biotechnology is presented as the key 
to development, as it promises to exploit Argentina’s potential for agro- 
industrial production. Cristina Kirchner followed up on this development 
plan with the Agricultural Strategic Plan for 2010-16 (known as PEA2). 
This second plan is another example of the continuity of the model, as it 
focuses on increased agricultural production through technological inno- 
vation. And, yet again, the plan also distinguishes Argentina’s unique ca- 
pacity to produce enough food to respond to increasing global demand.!8 

Furthermore, the global context at the time was particularly beneficial 
to Argentina’s Gm soy-based agro-export model. In 2008, an increase in 
global food demand based primarily in China and India, increasing fi- 
nancial speculation, and crops diverted to agrofuels created the “perfect 
storm”: food scarcity, hunger riots, and a spike in commodity prices.'*? Soy- 
bean prices escalated to over USD $600 a ton. The Argentine government 
and producers were poised to profit from this crisis: soy production was a 
gold mine. The government decided that these extraordinary conditions 
necessitated extraordinary measures. On March 11, 2008, Cristina Kirch- 
ner signed an executive order—known as Resolution 125—to increase soy 
export taxes from 35 to 44 percent; this was a floating-rate tax tied to export 
prices, meaning that the higher the prices, the higher the tax. 

The announcement of this tax hike was the catalyst for the most impor- 
tant agrarian conflict in Argentine history.*° In response, soy producers, 
big and small, hit the streets. This protest came to be popularly known as 
el conflicto del campo, or “the conflict with the countryside,’ and was led 
by the four major national associations of rural producers: Sociedad Rural 
Argentina, Federacion Agraria Argentina, Confederaciones Rurales Argen- 
tinas, and the Confederacion Intercooperativa Agropecuaria Limitada. De- 
spite their different allegiances and memberships, these four organizations 
assembled under the same umbrella organization, the Mesa de Enlace. 
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Fig. 1.1. Protest in Buenos Aires, with 300,000 people. Many are waving Argentine flags 


to support el campo against the Kirchners. 
Photo from the cover of Diario Clarin, July 16, 2008. 


The protests sparked major chaos across the country. The Mesa de En- 
lace’s tactics included blockading major national routes, which interrupted 
the circulation of goods and people and led to massive shortages. Several 
mass rallies were held in the cities of Buenos Aires, Rosario, and Cérdoba, 
the capitals of the largest soybean-producing provinces. Urban sectors sup- 
ported the protest, filling up the plazas in the hundreds of thousands (as 
figure 1.1 shows), banging pots and pans, and carrying signs declaring “Yo 
estoy con el campo” (I am with the countryside). This sign became a motto 
for urban sectors disgruntled with the government and was displayed on 
car bumper stickers and window signs in shops and homes. The magnitude 
of the protest was so unprecedented that it made the world news, with the 
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New York Times, CNN, and the Bsc all running stories on i 
flict lasted more than four months, finally ending on July 18, 2008, with 
the repeal of Resolution 125 in a dramatic last-minute veto by Julio Cobos, 
president of the senate and Kirchner’s own vice president.'” 

Most significant, the most important agrarian conflict in Argentine his- 
tory was over a tax hike. During the time the conflict lasted, there was little 


to no discussion about Argentina’s massive agrarian transformation that 
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had occurred in the countryside with the swift takeover of GM soybeans. 
The debate was not about agribusiness extractivism as a model of develop- 
ment (much less on its potential negative consequences) but about who 
got to reap most of its benefits. It was a struggle between the state and agri- 
business over a larger share of the profits of the soy boom." 

Yet the break in the corporate-state alliance had unintended conse- 
quences. The Kirchners turned their discourse against soybean producers, 
calling the blockades “the pickets of abundance.’ In an intense verbal 
provocation, Cristina Kirchner referred to soy as yuyo (weed), stripping the 
genetically engineered crop from its modernizing qualities and likening it 


to “savage” nature.!*° 


Soybean producers were quick to spin the message, 
assigning patriotic qualities to soybeans as the motor of Argentina’s econ- 
omy. “Al gran yuyo argentino, jsalud!” (All hail the great Argentine weed!) 
read the headlines in Clarin, paraphrasing the lyrics of the Argentine na- 
tional anthem (“Al gran pueblo argentino, jsalud!”).!*° 

The 2008 agrarian conflict over soy taxes created a cleavage between 
the corporate and state sectors that would only intensify through the rest 
of Cristina Kirchner’s administration. As Gabriel Vommaro and Mariana 
Gené argue, it was a turning point in the Kirchners’ politics and discourse 
about soybean producers that led to increasing social polarization and the 
eventual demise of the party.'*” In this post-2008 context, I conducted my 
fieldwork in the rural communities of the Pampas. The antagonism be- 
tween the rural sector and the state was palpable within the conversations 
I had with rural inhabitants, who claimed the Kirchners’ policies hindered 
the progress of the countryside. Yet, despite the dispute over taxes, as I 
show in chapter 2, agribusiness leaders and state authorities continued to 
ally in mobilizing mainstream media to encourage support for cm biotech. 

Chapter 2 turns to the meso- and micro-levels of soybean production, 
focusing on how consensus and acquiescence over GM soybean extractiv- 


ism are encouraged and enacted in the rural communities of the Pampas. 
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2. Revolution in the Pampas 


The Los Cardones headquarters is in downtown Santa Maria, a booming 
rural town in the northwest of the Buenos Aires province, the zona nticleo 
(core area) of soybean production. With its slightly faded brick facade, Los 
Cardones looks on the outside like a fancy vintage shop. Inside, past the 
front desk, the decoration is modern, with a dozen computers on individ- 
ual desks arranged in a U shape. The room is bright white, freshly painted, 
air-conditioned. Young men are at work, chatting in small groups or sitting 
attentively behind their monitors. Like a law firm or an 1T department, this 
area is dedicated to the junior employees. The pictures on the wall, colorful 
country motifs of grassland prairies and gaucho caricatures, give the office 
its “rural touch” and reveal the true purpose of this business. Los Cardones 
is an agribusiness dedicated to grain and livestock production for the beef 
and dairy industries. The business spans 12,500 hectares of owned and 
rented land across Buenos Aires, Cordoba, and Santa Fe, growing mostly 
soybeans, corn, wheat, barley, and sunflowers. 

It was February 2012, and I was there to interview the ceo. At the front 
desk, the secretary greeted me kindly; overhearing our short conversation 
(she, of course, had to ask me who I was and why I was there), two young 
men, clearly employees, enthusiastically volunteered to tell me about the 
business while I waited for my meeting. Curious about my visit, they jumped 
into asking me about my graduate studies and my research topic (“the adop- 
tion of new agrarian technologies,’ my noncontroversial answer). Lucas, the 
one with the glasses, was the more talkative of the two. He started telling 
me “all about it” before I even finished setting up my recorder. “First things 
first!” I said. “First tell me about you! What do you do?” 

“I work in an agribusiness firm [empresa agropecuaria],” Lucas said. “I 
work in the area of agriculture. I am in charge of crop management.” He 


had been an employee for the last five years. Tomas, the other young 
man, had been in the office roughly the same amount of time. Neither could 
have been over thirty. 

Like most of the other young men working in this office, Lucas and 
Tomas had graduated from the university as agrarian engineers before 
coming to work at Los Cardones. “We are in charge of the farm [encarga- 
dos de campo],” Lucas said while Tomas nodded. “We go to the farm, do 
the rounds, and come back here.” The office where we were talking was 
in the administrative and production-planning headquarters of Los Car- 
dones. Six people work in the administration office and another fifteen in 
the office of agriculture and livestock where the computers are. From their 
explanation, I understood that “the rounds” referred to taking crop and soil 
samples that would then be analyzed in this office. 

“Are you in charge of doing any agricultural tasks? Or is it done by con- 
tract?” I asked them, wanting to know if Los Cardones had its own employ- 
ees to plant, spray, and harvest, or if, as is most common, both the labor 
and machinery were contracted out. 

“The contratista who does most of the acreage is right there!” said Lucas, 
pointing to the administration office. “Yes! I can hear his voice,” confirmed 
Tomas, adding, “He’s often here; he lives in town.” The contratista, they 
explained, is in charge of Los Cardones’s production. “He has his own 
business where he hires people to work for him [El tiene su empresa que 
contrata gente y le da a realizar las tareas].” 

The figure of the contratista in Pampas agriculture emerged during the 
first agro-export boom in the early twentieth century. Their numbers and 
relevance, however, have grown significantly with the soy boom of the 
early twenty-first.’ Because machinery is expensive and used for only a few 
days at a time per farm, producers find it more efficient to contract these 
services. Contractors typically have no control over the farm. They own 
the machinery (or sometimes rent it) and perform (or hire other people 
to carry out) the main agricultural tasks of large-scale agriculture: sowing, 
agrochemical spraying for weed and pest control, and harvesting. 

I knew how rural contracting worked already. What was not fully clear 
to me was what Lucas and Tomas’s work as crop managers entailed on a 
day-to-day basis. 

“So, what exactly do you do?” I asked. 

Lucas went straight into presentation mode: “My role in the company is 
this: Iam given a certain amount of inputs to use, they tell me what acreage 
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is ready for planting, and what I have to do is turn out the product [sacar 
el producto].” 

If I did not fully understand before, now I was mystified. “But then, 
what is your job?” 

“My job is to produce!” Lucas said, enthusiastically. “I’m given all the 
factors and I... . We are a team, and each team has a work plan—part of 
the annual work plan—which lists the acreage we have to produce, the 
farms available, et cetera.” His team, composed of six people, meets weekly 
“to discuss the situation regarding the crops and other possible issues. 
Weekly communications are essential for doing coordinated work.” Each 
team is in charge of a specific area in production, management, or logistics. 
Lucas was in charge of the crop management for more than 2,400 hectares, 
which he visited by himself, once a week. 

Most of his colleagues also live in town and come to work in eight-hour 
shifts, either at the office or in the field. “It’s amazing,” Lucas said of the 
work at the dairy farm, “because the technology has completely changed, 
compared to the old ways [el tambo antiguo].’ Los Cardones’s dairy farm 
has one thousand cows and thirty-five employees, “all coming and going. 
What changed was the need for someone to be there constantly. Now it is 
managed like an industry,’ Lucas explained. “Most jobs consist of an eight- 
hour day. There’s a rotation of people who have a specific function and who 
are specialized in those tasks.” 

With his explanation, Lucas gave voice and body to the goals envisioned 
by the intellectual elite of the nineteenth century and to modernization 
theory. According to modernization theorists, the replacement of workers 
by machines is a necessary and positive development, as machines relieve 
us from hard physical labor, and by standardizing production, machines 
also produce larger quantities of higher-quality goods. In the modern 
mindset, the role of the new worker is to oversee the performance of the 
machine, to become technicians and engineers in charge of organizing pro- 
duction, rather than performing the work themselves.* The agro-industry 
is the farm converted into a factory. The goal of agro-industrial production 
is the mechanization and automation of the farm in order to increase yields 
and profits and to reduce variability and costs (the definition of efficiency). 
It is the civilizing project of the intellectual elite of the nineteenth century 
come true: nature tamed, the Pampas a factory of crops. 

After the rounds at the farm and back at the office, computers are es- 
sential to analyzing the data, keeping records, and tracking and formalizing 
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procedures. In the office, one of the trash cans oddly caught my eye. It was 
a regular trash can, full of balled-up sheets of paper. But, there, popping 
out, was a huge sunflower. It was totally out of place in this 1r-like environ- 
ment. I asked about it. “Data,” they answered. 

I asked them what agriculture would be like without the spreadsheets, 
without information technologies or specialized knowledge. Their puzzled 
faces gave away the clearest of responses. “Well, maybe in the past... ?” 
Tomas fumbled an answer. Lucas did not even entertain the possibility. 
“Not if you want to stay in business.” 
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My exchange with Lucas and Tomas is another example of a repeated 
theme: technological innovation is at the core of farming genetically modi- 
fied soybeans in the Pampas, the main goal of which is to increase profitabil- 
ity. As treadmill scholars argue, technologies are not neutral or objective but 
have orchestrated social trajectories. Corporate actors adopt and promote 
new technologies to increase their economic benefit.? 

To understand how power operates to create inaction and consent, how- 
ever, it is critical to also consider the cultural and symbolic dimensions 
of the political economy of the environment. As Max Weber taught soci- 
ologists long ago, a structural analysis should not be split from the culture 
that creates and sustains it.* Material interests and practices are “always 
structured and laden with ideas,” writes Lisa Wedeen, proposing a dialecti- 
cal rethinking of the material-discursive split to study power and domina- 
tion.° In this chapter I show how the positive framing of GM soy production 
relies not just on its potential for profitability but also on its promise for 
ecological modernization—that is, as I explained in the introduction, on 
the promise that technological innovation will lead to sustainable develop- 
ment and that GM crops will “feed the world.” This discourse holds fast to 
the guiding myths of Argentine history and identity described in chapter 1, 
as the proud return of Argentina to the concert of nations as the “granary 
of the world.” As I show in this chapter, powerful actors mobilize this dis- 
course through the strategic use of corporate media to create acquiescence 
and consent. 

The adoption of “the technological package” (the combined use of 
herbicide-resistant soybeans with no-till machinery and glyphosate-based 
herbicide) has radically altered social relations and socioenvironmental 
dynamics in the Pampas and beyond. New actors have emerged: produc- 
ers, entrepreneurs, and businessmen in control of agricultural production, 
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like German in chapter 1 and others whom I will introduce in this chapter. 
There are also new actors in charge of managing and organizing the agri- 
cultural tasks, mostly young men like Lucas and Tomas, recent university 
graduates who farm at a distance within 1T-like environments and who are 
engineers, technicians, and business administrators. 

This is a “revolution” in farming, soybean producers and journalists 
claim, one that builds on the history of technological innovation and Eu- 
ropean immigration into the Pampas. In this chapter, I illustrate how the 
adoption of the technological package has seen a shift toward what agri- 
business leaders call the “new agricultural paradigm.” In a remarkable spin 
on what agriculture is and means—a life-sustaining, food-producing activ- 
ity built on the very material foundation of land and labor—the corporate 
discourse around this new agricultural paradigm emphasizes knowledge as 
the most important means of agricultural production. Know-how is pre- 
sented as more valuable than the material value of the land and the labor 
that sustains agriculture itself. As such, agribusiness aims to disconnect 
and to disembed agriculture—in its discourse, but also as I explore here, 
in practice—from the social and ecological contexts that make it possible.° 

Countering this popular positive discourse, I show there are hidden and 
not-so-hidden costs to the expansion of transgenic monocultures. As criti- 
cal environmental sociologists argue, technological innovation for capital 
accumulation creates a rift between society and the environment.’ Autom- 
atization and mechanization displace workers and increase ecological risk. 
As with the example of Lucas and Tomas, large-scale soybean production 
does not require much labor. With the help of the right technology, just 
one employee can manage very large acreages of farmland. Rural workers 
need specialized skills that are provided and certified by higher-education 
institutions, creating further barriers for entry into the rural labor mar- 
ket.8 On the positive side, the technical jobs are potentially better paid and 
definitely more comfortable, as they allow workers to keep their families 
in urban environments with their important amenities: electricity, paved 
roads, hospitals, and schools. 

While soybean farms do not require much direct labor, they nonetheless 
require large amounts of agrochemicals. Scientists and activists warn that 
these agrochemicals might potentially endanger the health of those who 
live and work in and near the soy farms. Yet the inhabitants of “soy towns” 
like Santa Maria, as I show in this chapter and in chapter 3, often do not 
raise concerns over potential risks of agrochemical spraying. Instead, most 
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of them insist on the economic benefits of large-scale farming, which they 
claim trickle down through town. “Todos vivimos del campo’ (we all live off 
the countryside), they often said, referring to the increasing material abun- 
dance in larger rural towns. 

In this chapter I highlight how agribusiness executives and government 
officials are able to manipulate community perception and the visibility of 
the externalities of production. To encourage acquiescence and consent, 
they mobilize a rhetoric of bias—particularly through the use of main- 
stream media. They also mobilize material resources, of which the trickle- 
down redistribution economics of the soy boom is key. The economic de- 
pendence on large-scale agricultural production and the cultural identity 
created around agrarian technological innovation obscure the social and 
ecological costs as well as create consent by touting the benefits of the 
agro-industry. I show how actors “in between” the power spectrum (those 
who reap some benefits but bear the impact of agrochemical exposure) 
stand in a complex situation vis-a-vis GM soy production, as many perceive/ 
receive significant cultural and economic benefits while negative costs are 
invisibilized. 

In particular, actors who are higher in the hierarchy of power within the 
“in-between” category help perpetuate the status quo by reinforcing depen- 
dence (reproducing the rural motto “We all live off the countryside”) while 
downplaying the negative costs. I refer to agribusinesses’ employees, land- 
owners who rent land to soybean producers, and other rural inhabitants 
who do not participate in farming but benefit from the increased consump- 
tion of the agro-related class. Last, I show the extent of the invisibilization of 
the toxic hazards of agrochemical spraying, as soybean producers, who do 
wield power over their farms, willingly decide to farm herbicide-tolerant 
soybeans in their own backyards. 


The New Agricultural Paradigm 


Federico recalled the summer of 1996 when they first adopted the techno- 
logical package. “It meant a change of mentality. It was a paradigm shift,” 
the cEo of Los Cardones told me. While we talked, two phones were con- 
stantly ringing and pinging. 

“Was it like some kind of a shock, adopting the new technology?” I asked, 
thinking about the language of the Green Revolution that promoters of the 
technology use to describe cm biotechnology. 
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“No, it was totally natural,” he said. “We had always tested new varieties 
of hybrids and other seeds. Then this one that was resistant to glyphosate 
appeared. So, we tried it, and it worked. We started [sowing] a small [area] 
one year, a little more the next one, and now we sow all [the land] with 
it.” It was, he continued, “a productive explosion. It was a huge change for 
the care and conservation of the soil. The use of no-till methods associ- 
ated with rr soybeans means there is no erosion by the wind, or at least 
minimal. This results in huge [environmental] benefits. In addition to the 
economic benefits, for producers and for the country. We produce much 
more and at a lower cost.” 

To him, the adoption of the technological package of genetically modi- 
fied crops implied continuity in the history of agrarian technological in- 
novation in the Pampas. Federico’s words echoed a theme I heard often 
among producers in the Pampas: genetically engineered seeds are, at their 
simplest, an input just like chemical pesticides and fertilizers. “They are 
just another tool,” I was told by many agronomists and producers. This po- 
sition toward GM biotechnology stands in stark contrast to claims raised 
by anti-biotech activists, who argue that the introduction of GM crops rep- 
resents a violent threat to traditional cultures and knowledges.’ However, 
for Pampas producers who were already so accustomed to constant tech- 
nological innovation, the “natural” thing to do, as Federico said, was to 
adopt the new variety of herbicide-resistant seeds as soon as they became 
available. 

It is the combined use of the herbicide-tolerant seeds with the no-till 
technology, or siembra directa (also known as the direct-seeding farming 
method), that agronomists and producers highlight as the truly revolution- 
ary technology. It became a solution to the problems of soil erosion and 
nutrient depletion associated with conventional farming methods, which 
required tilling the soil for weed removal, breaking the soil structure and 
the protective layer of fallow crops from past harvests. Glyphosate-based 
Roundup also replaced a gamut of more toxic and more expensive chemical 
herbicides.!° Based on those justifications, supporters of Gm biotechnol- 
ogy argue that the package promotes environmental sustainability. When 
proponents talked about the technological package, interestingly, the dis- 
course of GM seeds as simple “tools” often morphed into calling them me- 
jores semillas and semillas mejoradas (“better” and “improved” seeds). The 
technological package creates a “virtuous cycle,” an example of how Argen- 
tina is on the technological cutting edge of agricultural production. 
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Importantly, in this context the language of sustainability is deployed 
most often in relationship to economic sustainability. The profit motive 
of the entrepreneurial mindset is at the heart of decision making around 
which crops to grow and which technologies to incorporate. The benefits 
are defined by an increase in yields and profitability through a reduction 
of costs. Yet these benefits are often presented as shared, not just for the 
enjoyment of the corporate elite—thus projecting soybean extractivism as 
beneficial and desirable for society as a whole. As Federico said, “We pro- 
duce much more and at a lower cost,’ resulting in “benefits for producers 
and for the country.” 

Although the adoption of Gm biotechnology implied continuity in terms 
of technological innovation, it also implied radical change. Los Cardones is 
just one agribusiness that has followed larger companies like Los Grobo, El 
Tejar, and Cresud in revolutionizing Argentine agriculture. Their concep- 
tion of this new “paradigm” of agricultural production is based on novel 
arrangements of land and labor as well as constant technological innova- 
tion.'' It is, indeed, a “paradigm” in the sense that it is a comprehensive 
worldview consisting of social, structural, technological, cultural, and sym- 
bolic dimensions. The discourse of paradigm shift, as Carla Gras and Valeria 
Hernandez argue, draws from the discourse of the Green Revolution of the 
1960s, showing continuity with a process in which “the productive and 
ideological functions of technology converge.” 

Gustavo Grobocopatel, ceo of Los Grobo, is acknowledged as one of the 
main drivers of the new agricultural paradigm, a model adopted abroad 
and considered by prestigious universities like Harvard to be the “future 
of farming.””’ This is known as a “knowledge-based network model” cen- 
tered on building a network of input and service providers, including land- 
owners, agronomists, contractors, and branch managers, so that instead 
of directly hiring employees or owning land or machinery, the company 
operates through land leases and third-party contracting. Los Grobo’s as- 
sociative network model thus represents a shift away from the material- 
ity of farming (i.e., direct ownership and control of resources) and toward 
leasing, contracting, and specialization in the managerial/organizational 
aspects of production. It is due to this reliance on land leasing for farming 
that Grobocopatel controversially said of himself, “I am landless [Soy un 
sin tierra].”’* His was a direct verbal reference that minimizes the strug- 
gles of the Movimento dos Trabalhadores Rurais Sem Terra, the peasant- 
indigenous landless movement in Brazil. 
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In the new agribusiness model, knowledge is at the core of farming. 
From this perspective, the value of agriculture lies not in the natural condi- 
tions that make it possible (land, labor, climate) but in the expert know- 
how to manage and organize production and in the scientific knowledge 
to develop new agrarian technologies (e.g., no-till machinery and cm bio- 
technology). Agribusiness elevates knowledge as a means of production 
more valuable than land itself. Whereas the demands of neoliberal global- 
ization push for efficiency and flexibility, land, being fixed, means immo- 
bility. Therefore, in the new agribusiness paradigm, land becomes a drag, a 
hindrance to the mobility of capital.’ 

Large producers thus aim to accomplish a fabulous feat: making land 
disappear from the farming equation. How is it possible to overcome land 
as a fixed factor of agricultural production? How do “landless” farmers be- 
come the largest agrarian producers?” Large agribusinesses accomplish 
this by leasing land (and machinery and labor) instead of owning it. Land 
leases, generally on one- to three-year contracts, afford flexibility: once the 
contract ends, producers are free to move elsewhere. Small landowners ben- 
efit as well, because it is more profitable to rent their land than to farm it 
themselves, and risk losing it altogether when they are unable to compete 
with larger producers.’” Leasing land also allows agribusinesses to become 
bigger, expanding production over greater areas. Landownership thus has 
become less relevant, though control over land is still crucial. Large-scale 
farming then becomes, in some cases, akin to land grabbing." 

In another strategy to achieve flexibility, large agribusinesses extend pro- 
duction into other countries. Farming in different climates, environmental 
and political, accomplishes another main objective of soy producers: to re- 
duce variability and uncertainty. Whether the challenge is variable weather 
and rainfall cycles or government-imposed export quotas and taxation, ex- 
panding production across several countries diversifies risk and stabilizes 
production output. Planting soybeans also helps reach these objectives, as 
soybeans are “flex crops” with multiple and flexible uses, as food, fuel, ani- 
mal feed, and building material. A regionally integrated South American 
soybean chain, where soybeans can be interchangeably produced in Para- 
guay or Brazil and then processed in and shipped from Argentina, closes 
the cycle.’? Flexibility, efficiency, and predictability—required characteris- 
tics of just-in-time global capitalism—are thereby achieved. Farming, once 
constrained within the limits of the natural environment, now expands 


over a “virtual territory.””° 
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This approach to agriculture and nature responds to, and is part of, the 
growing financialization of land and food crops around the world.?! The 
financialization of farmland is the latest frontier in this global wave, a pro- 
cess that accelerated after the rise of food prices in 2008. As Madeleine 
Fairbairn notes, the farmland investment boom is not merely speculative, 
meaning speculating on financial returns from land appreciation. Inves- 
tors’ interest also relies on a farmland’s productive capacity: that is, investors 
engage in agricultural production for a potential return in commodities. 
Those consortiums solely interested in the land’s productive capacity en- 
gage in a strategy Fairbairn identifies as “lease-operate,” which they pre- 
fer over landownership. Compared to “own-lease out” and “own-operate” 
investment strategies, lease-operate gives the highest risk return. Under 
a lease-operate strategy, agribusinesses speculate not on the value of land 
but on the value of crops, explaining the preference for flex crops. However 
profitable lease-operate agricultural production might be, there are impor- 
tant implications to short-term contracts. As Fairbairn notes, “Aside from the 
obvious impact this has on the structure of agriculture, it also reduces 
the farmer’s incentive to use sustainable practices by removing his or her 
stake in future productivity.’* 

The agribusiness emphasis on knowledge is attractive: potentially, 
knowledge does not decrease as a result of being shared, unlike limited 
resources necessary for agricultural production such as land and water. As 
Federico said of the benefits of knowledge-exchange networks, “It is like 
the founder of the crea [Regional Consortiums of Agricultural Experi- 
mentation] movement says, ‘If I go to a meeting and I bring an apple and 
you bring an apple, we exchange the apples and each one leaves with one 
apple. But if I bring an idea and you bring an idea, we set the ideas in mo- 
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tion and we both leave with two ideas.” The promise of knowledge-based 
farming is to transcend the physical boundaries of the planet: to overcome 
the limitations of resource scarcity and climate change with cutting-edge 
technologies. Most significant, knowledge-based development aims to 
transcend traditional development dichotomies (rural/urban; agrarian/ 
industrial) in an alleged win-win scenario. In theory, knowledge can be 
shared without personal or environmental loss and, most enticingly, with- 
out conflict, which is otherwise intrinsic to the control over scarce natural 
resources. 

This new agricultural paradigm is disseminated across the country via 


trade groups like the AAPRESID, agricultural fairs like Expoagro, the media, 
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and government-funded academic and scientific institutions. Expoagro, 
for example, is hosted by Diario Clarin and La Naci6n, the two newspapers 
with the largest circulations in Argentina. It is one of the most important 
and largest annual agricultural fairs in the country; it is a place to see, 
according to the Expoagro website, “the latest developments, innovations 
and trends for agricultural machinery and productive systems.’?? Expo- 
agro is one of the main venues for the dissemination of new agricultural 
technologies and practices in Argentina. Exhibiting alongside the leading 
research companies for biotechnology and agrochemistry are financial in- 
stitutions, insurance companies, communication groups, commercial and 
industrial chambers, and academic institutions. During the year, smaller 
versions of Expoagro take place around the country. Groups like AAPRESID 
and CREA, which Federico referenced earlier, take the lead in organizing 
training and learning networks, environments in which to learn and share 
experiences around new agrarian technologies and methods. These meet- 
ings have the support of think tanks like ArgenBio (which calls itself the 
Argentine Council for Information and Development of Biotechnology), 
as well as of government-funded research institutions, like the 1nTa and 
the conicET. These institutions cooperate to create and promote the new 
agribusiness paradigm that is commonly taught across the curriculum of 
farming-related majors in the public university system.”* 


Soybeans in the Public Eye 


The use of discursive means to present Gm biotechnology as a positive 
and necessary development is a key strategy to create support for the new 
agrarian technologies. Powerful corporate and state actors are allies in the 
creation and dissemination of the hegemonic pro—Go soy discourse.” This 
corporate-state alliance is critical to spreading the discourse for Gm bio- 
tech and the new agrarian paradigm to laypeople and the wider Argentine 
society. 

When Monsanto presented its newest variety of Roundup Ready seeds 
(branded as Intacta Roundup Ready 2 Pro) in Buenos Aires in 2012, Min- 
ister of Agriculture Norberto Yauhar said, “Today is a very special day for 
Argentina, because we are moving toward the next generation of soybeans. 
Today we approved [the latest variety of Gm seeds], and biotechnology is 
a tool for sustainable growth.”*° Yauhar praised Monsanto's biotechnology 
and argued that it will benefit Argentina and the world. He celebrated Gm 
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biotech as key to increasing food security in an increasingly challenging 
world struck by climate change, droughts, energy scarcity, and a growing 
population. His words mirror Monsanto's corporate language.”” They dem- 
onstrate the alignment of pro-GM corporate and state discourse. Promi- 
nent Argentine newspapers also celebrated the presentation of Monsanto's 
newest seed variety, calling Roundup Ready 2 soybeans “super soy” and the 
crop “of the future.”** 

Media dissemination is one of the most effective and widely used cor- 
porate strategies to create consent.” What is said to the public and, just 
as important, what is hidden from public view promote a particular opin- 
ion within civil society. In other words, these messages influence the pub- 
lic and build a hegemonic discourse. In Argentina, decisions over which 
events are reported to the public are concentrated in the hands of a small 
number of media corporations. Grupo Clarin leads the pack as the largest 
media conglomerate in Argentina and one of the largest in the Spanish- 
speaking world.*” Established in 1999, Grupo Clarin publishes print news 
(most prominent of which is Diario Clarin, with the highest circulation of 
all newspapers in Argentina) and oversees internet access, cable Tv, radio, 
and television. Grupo Clarin owns one of the two leading television chan- 
nels in Argentina, ARTEAR/Canal Trece, as well as the country’s leading 
twenty-four-hour news channel, Todo Noticias, popularly known as TN. 
Viewers commonly see commercials and sponsorships from Monsanto, 
Dow AgroSciences, seed sellers like Nidera, and organizations that repre- 
sent agro-export-related interests, like the CIARA, on TN. 

The mainstream news media has been a strategic actor in creating sup- 
port for the GM soy model among the wider (urban) Argentine public. In 
Clarin and La Nacion, the two most widely read Argentine newspapers, GM 
soy production is usually depicted as a well-rounded success. “Soybeans, 
a phenomenon that amazes the world,” ran a headline in a Clarin special 
issue on soybeans in 2005. News stories on soy production and its share 
of exports run often and prominently, on front covers and typically in the 
regular economy and politics sections. News reports generally use the lau- 
datory language of breaking records: “Soybeans boosted export records,” 
“Soybeans [prices] have no limit,’ “Better [yields]? Impossible.”*' The edi- 
torial section also serves to spread and celebrate the soy model. Héctor 
Huergo, a weekly columnist for Clarin and director of Clarin Rural (the 
paper's rural magazine) is a prominent promoter of GM crops in Argentina. 
Among his editorials are “Only Biotechnology Can Save the World” and 
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“Soybeans, 21st-Century Manna.”*” With evangelical zeal, Huergo has used 
the pages of Clarin Rural to create and disseminate the discourse on the 
“second revolution of the Pampas” to promote GM biotechnology.” 

The media amplifies and legitimates the discourse on the develop- 
ment potential of GM crops, tapping into the guiding myths I highlighted 
in chapter 1. For example, an article entitled “The Granary of the World,” 
published in the economy section of Clarin in 2002, begins with the fol- 
lowing claim: “One permanent tribulation afflicting Argentines is that ‘we 
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were The Granary of the World and now we have disappeared.” The story 
echoes German’s narrative in chapter 1, in which he lamented Argentina’s 
“decadence” after the first agro-export boom. Just like German, the Clarin 
journalist emphasizes the role of Gm biotechnology in reversing the turn 
of events. “Nothing could be more wrong,” he writes. “Over the last ten 
years, Argentina's agricultural sector has had the highest growth rate in 
the world. As a result, national participation in the global food basket is 
increasing.” This is thanks to, he continues, the “Second Revolution of the 
Pampas. The first one occurred in the late nineteenth century, when grin- 
gos and pioneers populated the territory and transformed, plow in hand, 
the fertility of the Pampas into wheat, corn, flax, and beef. Now we are in 
the era of technological conquest. [There are] new forms of production 
that are both more efficient and more environmentally friendly.’ The jour- 
nalist’s words repeated those I heard throughout my fieldwork: “Argentina 
is leading technological change worldwide,” at the cutting edge of techno- 
logical innovation, and doing the best agriculture in the world.** 

The media has also promoted soybeans as a “miracle” food. During the 
post-2001 economic and political crisis, hanger became a public issue for 
the first time in Argentine history. In November 2002, four children died 
of malnutrition in the province of Tucuman, a story that shocked Argen- 
tina and made global news. “Shame and Controversy in Argentina over the 
Deaths of Four Malnourished Children,’ wrote El Pais, the Spanish news- 
paper.*° How is hunger possible in the granary of the world? As farmland 
is diverted from food crops to feed crops, soybean expansion threatens Ar- 
gentina’s food security.*° Yet the papers run stories on the potential of the 
second revolution of the Pampas to feed Argentina and the world, touting 
soybeans as porotos maravillosos (miracle beans), a “weapon loaded with 
future” that could solve the problem of hunger because of its higher yields, 
cheaper prices, and higher protein value.*” Soy-based recipes and ads for 
free cooking workshops aimed at training Argentines on how to include 
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soy and soy-based products in their diets appeared in the media during 
the post-2001 crisis. Soy-promoting articles sprouted up, portraying the 
crop as the best replacement for meat consumption. As one Clarin arti- 
cle asserted, “In the Absence of Cheap Meat, Goodness Turns Out to Be 
Soy.”*® The stories appealed to nutritionist arguments based on scientific 
expertise: “It Is Confirmed: Soybeans Reduce Cholesterol and Protect the 
Heart,” read one headline in La Nacién.*? Cultural values, however, col- 
lide with so-called expert knowledge and its medical advice. Beef is a main 
staple of the Argentine diet and culture. Argentines pride themselves on 
having the best beef in the world. Despite the media efforts to convince 
Argentines otherwise, soybeans continue to feed cattle, not people. 

The Argentine mainstream news coverage of soybeans has been very 
positive in general. Yet just as important as analyzing how powerful actors 
and institutions publicly portray Gm biotechnology is to question what is 
hidden from view, or what is not on the media’s agenda. The decision over 
which issues and events will become “news” is in the hands of those who 
control information channels.*° Keeping controversial events out of pub- 
lic view helps to suppress public participation. For more than a decade 
since the introduction of GM crops in 1996, stories reporting on actual or 
potential negative impacts of the GM soy model had been conspicuously 
absent from the media. But that changed with el conflicto del campo, the 
agrarian revolt over export taxes in 2008. That year, soybeans were all over 
the news. 

Throughout the four months the conflict lasted, the mainstream media 
reported daily on the protests and devoted long sections to discussing soy- 
bean production. Pre-conflict, soybeans had received only scattered media 
attention. But the events brought sudden public attention—and thus high 
visibility—to a process that had been unfolding for more than a decade. 
The conflict created a “window of opportunity” to question publicly the 
GM soy model and its potential negative impact.*' For the first time in the 
Argentine mainstream media, the health and environmental risks of toxic 
agrochemicals were reported. 

Ona cover for Pagina/12, the third-largest paper in national circulation, 
in bold capital letters, superimposed over the image of a crop duster fly- 
ing over a soy farm, ran the headline, “potson.”** The striking full-color 
image occupied the entire front cover of the newspaper. This was the first 
in a series of articles published by the pro-Kirchner paper, starting in Jan- 
uary 2009, on the ill effects of glyphosate, Gm soy’s herbicide companion. 
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These articles publicized breakthrough findings on glyphosate effects in 
lab tests run by a team of Argentine scientists at the Molecular Embryol- 
ogy Lab at the University of Buenos Aires, led by Dr. Andrés Carrasco.*? 
Carrasco’s study, the first of its kind at the local level, refuted Roundup’s 
alleged claim to low toxicity. Its main finding reported glyphosate to be 
toxic to amphibian embryos at even lower doses than those used in agri- 
culture, producing malformations and neural, intestinal, and heart dis- 
orders.” Investigative journalism Tv graphically presented the effects of 
agrochemicals on health. Many of my interviewees recalled in particular 
an episode on La Liga, on the Telefé channel.* It showed heartbreaking 
images of the effects of long-term exposure to agrochemicals: toddlers 
with crippling malformations, pregnant women terrified by fumigation 
season, and the atrophied naked body of Fabian Tomasi, a former fumiga- 
tion worker.*° 

The conflict of the countryside sparked a media battle between the 
government and agribusinesses. With the sudden media exposure of glypho- 
sate as a health risk in the midst of the conflicto del campo, it was clear that 
the Kirchners were threatening the soy producers.*” The pro-agribusiness 
press (Clarin and La Nacién) retaliated with a campaign to defend glypho- 
sate, calling on scientific expertise to assess risk. “According to SENASA, 
the herbicide [glyphosate] complies with all regulations,’ said the expert 
agronomist and head of agrochemicals for sENASA in an interview with La 
Nacion, reminding the public of its low toxicity and accordance with the 
international standards of FAo and wHo.*® 

The government strategy to subdue the agribusiness sector and end the 
strike did not go unnoticed. On the contrary, it fueled a strong reaction 
from powerful international actors, most significantly Monsanto and the 
US government. “The pro-government press [referring to Pagina/12] is 
waging a campaign against the use of glyphosate . . . which appears to be 
driven more by local politics than health concerns,” reads a confidential 
report from the US Department of Agriculture leaked by Wikileaks. The 
leaked uspa report claims that Carrasco’s findings are “unverified,” stating 
that “the alleged study does not have scientific credibility.” Thus, the uspa 
proceeded to provide sENASA with “information on studies conducted on 
glyphosate” through the US Embassy in Buenos Aires. SENASA did not re- 
quest this information. The studies provided, according to Wikileaks, were 
Monsanto's own, and they endorsed Roundup’s claim to low toxicity.*” As 
with the approval of herbicide-resistant seeds and glyphosate, as I showed 
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in chapter 1, this is another example of how corporate lobbying is a power- 
ful tool for creating acquiescence and consent over GM biotechnology.°° 

As I will detail in chapter 4, the change in the political climate during 
the conflicto del campo created a conducive context for social movements 
against agrochemical spraying to gain momentum, as more and more 
people learned about the impact of glyphosate on health and the environ- 
ment. Yet those news stories were the exception, and they faded slowly 
after the conflict ended. During the Kirchner administrations, the poten- 
tial negative impact of soybean expansion and the mobilization of anti- 
spraying activists were severely underreported. As one activist told me in 
2012, “It does not appear on 6, 7, 8 or on TN,’ pointing out that there was 
little to no discussion of these issues either on the Kirchner administra- 
tions’ propaganda Tv news show, 6, 7, 8, which aired on public television, 
or on TN, Grupo Clarin’s corporate news channel.”! 

In the following section, I show how this information (or lack thereof) 
impacts rural populations as well as how the paradigm shift in agricultural 
production has transformed everyday life and labor in the Pampas. Rural 
inhabitants claim “to live off the countryside.” I disentangle the meanings 
of this shared phrase and how the actors “in between”—rural dwellers who 
do not wield power over large-scale farming yet enjoy cultural and eco- 
nomic benefits—often help perpetuate the rhetoric around cm biotech. 
Last, I present Bernetti, a soybean producer who proudly farms 1,000 hect- 
ares of GM crops in his very own backyard, to show the extent of the invisi- 
bilization of the risks of glyphosate-based herbicide exposure. 


Todos Vivimos del Campo (We All Live Off the Countryside) 


Antonio turned up the volume of his hearing aid in preparation for our 
conversation. Since he turned eighty and his wife passed, his eyes and 
his heart had also been giving him trouble. Yet when we talked, he would 
never turn his good ear to me or stop moving around, walking in and out of 
the kitchen to keep an eye on the grill outside. Antonio was clearly unac- 
customed to the quiet domestic life of retirement. “Thirty-eight years of 
living off the countryside!” he said of his lifetime working as a field man- 
ager (encargado de campo). Antonio is a retired rural worker for very large 
producers. His parents had emigrated from Spain with his two oldest sib- 
lings. Antonio and the rest of the eight children in his family were born 
and raised in Argentina. He had raised his own family on and off the farm. 
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Antonio and his wife were first hired to live on-site “as a marriage.” In a 
typical gendered arrangement of Pampas labor, her task was to look after 
the farmhouse and cook for farm employees while he was in charge of field 
tasks.°” But as the children grew older, his wife moved the children to town 
with her so they could attend school. Antonio would stay the night at the 
farm some days, but most of the time he commuted. When talking about 
his life working on the farm, Antonio never tired of praising his employ- 
ees and their farming methods. “Son productores muy de punta. They are 
at the cutting edge of technological change,” he kept telling me. I inter- 
viewed him twice between June and July 2011. On this day we were at his 
home in General Artigas, a rural town of fifteen thousand inhabitants in 
the southeast of Buenos Aires province. The plan was to visit some of the 
farms where he had worked. 

“How do people here make a living?” I asked Antonio and Rosa, a neigh- 
bor hired to help him with household chores. The three of us had been 
talking for a while, drinking mate and snacking on dried salami until lunch 
was ready. 

Del campo. “Off the countryside,” they replied almost in unison. 

“We all live off the countryside” was the most common phrase I heard 
across my fieldwork in the Pampas. Some, like Rosa that morning, would 
sometimes say en el campo (on the farm). Yet, as I would find out across 
my fieldwork, as well as later that day when Antonio and I visited differ- 
ent farms, my impression was that no one was actually living on the farms. 
Rural displacement as a consequence of agrarian technological innova- 
tion—as automation, machines, and petrochemicals replaced human and 
animal labor—preceded the adoption of the technological package of Gm 
crops. When Pampas farmers began adopting the technologies of the Green 
Revolution back in the 1970s, the Argentine rural population was already 
significantly smaller than in other Latin American countries, accounting 
for slightly more than 21 percent of the total population, compared to 
43 percent for the rest of the region. With further adoption of innovations, 
this declining trend continued. By 1995, right before the adoption of cm 
biotechnology, the rural population had declined to less than 12 percent. In 
2015, barely 8 percent of Argentines lived in rural areas.°? 

The family agribusiness that employed Antonio farms more than sixty 
thousand hectares of owned and leased land across the country (roughly 
ten times the land area of Manhattan). Rural depopulation has gone hand 
in hand with a decrease in the number of farms, as well as an increase in 
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farm size and the concentration of landholdings. According to data from 
the rural census, close to eighty thousand farms in the Pampas vanished 
between 1988 and 2008. That is a 42 percent reduction in the number of 
farms in only two decades.” Almost half of that reduction occurred in six 
short years during the soy boom. Between 2002 and 2008, the census ac- 
counted for an 18 percent decrease in the number of farms in the Pampas. 
Farm sizes and the corresponding land inequality, as I indicated in the pre- 
vious chapter, have also increased. 

In July 2011, Antonio took me to visit three of the farms he used to 
work on before retirement. They were large farms, each between 1,000 
and 1,500 hectares. The first two we visited were mixed use for agricultural 
crops and livestock. The cattle feedlots, like the dairy farm Lucas described 
in the opening of this chapter, hired specialized labor in eight-hour shifts. 
Animal enclosure, typical in the United States, was not common in Argen- 
tina, although it is rapidly being applied to all animals grown for human 
consumption—cows, chickens, and hogs—freeing land for agricultural 
use. Feedlot-raised animals carry their own socioecological consequences: 
increased use of hormones and antibiotics, health issues related to con- 
sumption of feedlot-raised beef, and degraded environmental quality, as 
feedlots pollute air, water, and soil.°° I still remember the pungent stench 
in the air, the cramped cows wading in dung and mud up to their bellies. 

The third farm we visited was exclusively dedicated to grains. That day, 
they were bagging the harvest—corn and soybeans—in silobolsas (silo 
bags). This is a recent technological development that allows producers 
to store grains on-site. They are white bags that look like gigantic sau- 
sages, 240 feet long and g feet wide (see figure 2.1). Producers prefer them 
because they can save their harvest for up to two years instead of having 
to sell it right away, which allows producers to speculate on higher prices 
(and to put pressure on the government by withholding tax payments and 
exports). That day, two middle-aged men with robust bellies completed the 
job of filling these bags in less than an hour with the sole aid of a tractor 
and a hopper. Each of the ten silobolsas was filled with 200 tons of grain 
in a matter of minutes. At more than usp $300 per ton for corn and more 
than $500 per ton for soybeans (in June 2011), there was a fortune in those 


5° “It’s such an advancement!” Antonio said. “Before, it used to take so 


bags. 
long, you even had to shovel [the grains] into the truck.” Antonio joined the 
chorus of voices celebrating modernity and the advent of time- and back- 


saving machinery that provided relief from hard labor. None of the men I 
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Fig. 2.1. Silobolsas allow producers to store their harvest on their own farms. 


Each silo bag can store 200 tons of grain. Photo by the author. 


met that day who worked at any of these three farms lived on-site. Rather, 
like Los Cardones employees, they resided in town and commuted to the 
farm as needed. There was one worker living on-site, I was told. His main 
task was to protect the silobolsas against potential thieves.*” 

The Argentine Pampas region is quite underpopulated, and its expanse 
is striking. One can travel for a hundred miles without seeing a soul, partic- 
ularly once you turn off the main arteries of the national route system. The 
three farms I visited with Antonio, for example, are adjacent, and together 
they cover more than nine thousand acres; they were only three of many 
farms around. We drove for hours with only crops and cows on the horizon, 
and I hoped that my compact city car would not get stuck in the dirt roads. 
(“That's why you need a truck around here!” Antonio kept saying. “Not a 
horse anymore. They are a waste of time.”) 

The paradigm shift in agricultural production has radically transformed 
life, labor, and the environment in the Pampas. Not many people live and 
work in the countryside. Yet those who remain have received an economic 
boost from the soy boom, triggering support for Gm soy production. The 
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shared phrase “we all live off the countryside” captures how Pampas in- 
habitants positively perceive the economic redistribution of agricultural 
production. 

The economic benefits of the soy boom trickle down through rural pop- 
ulations in multiple ways. One of them is through direct job creation. Like 
Los Cardones in Santa Maria, many agribusinesses have their headquarters 
in larger rural towns. For example, Los Grobo’s is in Carlos Casares, Bue- 
nos Aires province. These agribusinesses create a number of technical and 
specialized jobs planning and supervising production, and many of their 
employees reside in town—like Lucas and Tomas explained. Los Cardones, 
for example, employs fifty people for its agronomic, livestock, and admin- 
istrative positions. They also hire, through the contractor, another handful 
to perform the agricultural tasks of planting, fumigating, and harvesting. 
Thus, there is job creation: jobs that are comfortable and well paid. But one 
could argue that the number of jobs is not high enough to prompt phrases 
like “we all live off the countryside.” In the case of Los Cardones, a maxi- 
mum of sixty people are employed to cover a territory of twelve thousand 
hectares. That is a larger area than the entire city of Paris, in which 2.2 mil- 
lion people live and work.°* 

Job creation in the soy industry is mostly indirect. Soybean production 
creates a broad sector of input and service providers to attend to the agro- 
industry: seed and agrochemical developers, producers, and sellers; truck 
and train carriers to transport harvest to ports; machinery development 
and sales; and the branch offices of export grain traders, among others. 
Large rural towns typically have their offices on the main (and sometimes 
sole) artery leading into downtown. Thus, when you enter a town, you are 
greeted with a parade of banners and billboards: grain exporters Cargill 
and Louis Dreyfus Company; agrochemical sellers Syngenta, BASF, and 
DuPont; and Nidera, Don Mario, and Compafiia Argentina de Granos sell- 
ing seeds. Claas, John Deere, and Ford attract potential customers with 
their fleet of shiny tractors, combines, and trucks parked in their front 
lots. As agribusiness leaders argue, a wealth of jobs is also created in the 
oil-, fuel-, and food-processing factories fed by agricultural crops, yet these 
jobs are not included in the statistical counts of benefits to the rural sector 
because the workers typically live in cities and are counted there.°? 

A whole other set of jobs is created through the increased consumption 
associated with the higher incomes and profits of the agro-related class: 
domestic and commercial cleaners and maids, supermarket and retail jobs, 
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and jobs in construction, among others. The construction sector in partic- 
ular benefited from the soy boom, as property investments are considered 
one of the most reliable means of saving in Argentina—understandable in 
a country beset by sudden currency devaluations and bank system melt- 
downs. The state also adds to the soy-derived income that flows into rural 
towns through the monthly subsidies of cash-transfer programs I described 
in chapter 1. 

Another important way in which economic benefits spill into rural 
towns is through landownership. Some rural residents are former chacare- 
ros who, unable to compete with larger producers, have chosen to exit agri- 
culture and lease out their land, as it is potentially more profitable and less 
risky than engaging in farming themselves.°° Others are landowners who 
have never been involved in agriculture themselves but have inherited a 
fraction of the family farm. Sergio is one of them. He is a lawyer who lives 
in Alvarez, a rural town of about nine thousand people in the south of Cor- 
doba province. That is where I met him in March 2012. 

The south of Cordoba and Santa Fe provinces used to be Argentina’s 
powerhouse of dairy production. “Between 1920 and the late 1980s,” Ser- 
gio said, “dairy farming [la tamberia] was the primary activity in this area. 
But it all changed with soybeans. Now [the area] is agricultural, soy grow- 
ing [sojera].” We spoke at a café downtown. Sergio is divorced, probably in 
his fifties. His son was visiting from Buenos Aires, where he studied graphic 
design at the university. His daughter majored in architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Cordoba. Sergio would like them to take over the administration 
of the farm eventually, but they did not seem interested in doing so or in 
returning to Alvarez, where they grew up. Sergio is quite reserved and did 
not answer when I asked him how much land he owns or what the profit 
margins on his lease are. I respected his privacy and did not inquire fur- 
ther; he was not the first of my interviewees to give me a cautious look 
when I asked these private questions (many, before answering, would joke, 
“Are you from the arrp [the Argentine tax-collection agency]?”). 

On the following day, Sergio, his son, and I drove less than half an hour 
away to Colonia Schoos to visit their farm. Sergio seemed happy to have 
an excuse for the drive. “I don’t come here often,” he said. They lease their 
land to a “sowing pool” based in the province of Corrientes, six hundred 
miles away. Pools de siembra (sowing pools) are collective investment funds 

- for large-scale soy production. They combine technical, managerial, com- 
mercial, and financial expertise, and, more important, investment capacities. 
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Sowing pools are a relatively new actor in Argentine agriculture: they 
emerged after the 2001 crisis. An important characteristic of these sowing 
pools is that they bring urban inhabitants into farming purely as financial 
investors. As in other investment opportunities, the investors’ main goal is 
to maximize returns in the short term.”! 

Sergio’s lease contract is for four years with the option to extend. He 
receives a percentage on profits calculated over the average yield of each 
plot. His deal, he told me, is less profitable than the usual. “Most people do 
short term, two years, and set a fixed price,” he said. “The problem [with 
this kind of contract] is that you only receive the money. You have no say 
over the [use of] the land.” 

“Why is it that people prefer this kind of contract?” I asked. 

“There’s a huge change in the way of thinking [el cambio de ideologia 
es muy fuerte]. Now it’s all about the money, without thinking what is it 
that yields that money. Then, in four, five, six years, the land is useless [el 
campo no sirve mas]. Because monocultures bring consequences.” 

Sergio was emphatic that he prioritized the quality of the soil over the 
money he could receive for exploiting it. “We must maintain the sustain- 
ability of the soil,” he told me repeatedly. 

“How do they do that?” I asked, referring to the agricultural practices 
of the sowing pool. 

“With no-tilling and high-quality fertilizers and herbicides,” he replied. 
“For a top-quality management of stubble to protect against erosion.” In 
this way, he said, “We can have profitability in the long term.” His main 
concern, he told me repeatedly, is that el campo gives him “an income to 
live with ease [para vivir tranquilo]” and enables his children “to have a 
good life.” 

Sergio’s words repeated verbatim the positive discourse of the techno- 
logical package I heard often from agronomists and producers. Like the CEO 
of Los Cardones had told me earlier, Sergio also claimed that the combined 
use of no-tilling, agrochemicals, and herbicide-tolerant seeds were the key 
to both the environmental and economic sustainability of his farm. For all 
his emphasis on crop rotation to maintain healthy soils, I was surprised to 
find out, once at the farm, that the rotation involved was solely of soy and 
corn, both transgenic crops planted with the technological package. 

Transgenic monocultures bring consequences, indeed. Despite all 
of Sergio’s praise, his farm seemed abandoned: no one worked there 
permanently or lived on-site. In better days it used to be a dairy farm, 
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Fig. 2.2. Walking among rows of GM corn on Sergio’s farm, south of Cérdoba province. 
Note the lack of stubble that would protect against soil erosion. Photo by the author. 





Fig. 2.3. Diseased GM corn stalk at Sergio’s farm, south of Cordoba province. 
Photo by the author. 
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Fig. 2.4. Colonia Schoos, a small and poor rural town, in the south of Cérdoba province, 
in the process of disappearing. Photo by the author. 


like other farms in the area. Now everything that was needed to sus- 
tain roaming milk cows was left to rust: the fences to contain them, 
the water mill, the water tank. The crops, too, were poorly looked after, 
many affected by fungi and disease. In stark contrast to his emphasis on 
sustainability, even the soil showed clear signs of erosion (see figures 2.2 
and 2.3). 

Colonia Schoos, the town by the farm, seemed abandoned as well: 
another small Pampas town in the process of disappearing. The town is 
mainly one long dirt road flanked by a handful of homes, some more than 
a hundred years old (figure 2.4). This is the German colony where Sergio’s 
emigrant grandfather arrived in the 1890s. We stopped because Sergio’s 
son wanted to bargain on some antique metal chairs he saw by one of these 
houses; I figured these chairs sold for several times their rural price in hip 
parts of Buenos Aires. We got out of the car, and Sergio walked toward the 
old man who was standing outside, drinking mate. They greeted each other 
pleasantly, as they knew each other. 
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With his scrambled and scant white hair, José seemed to me in his sev- 
enties, but he might have been younger and just worn out by the rural 
lifestyle. He was wearing flip-flops, long pants, and his white shirt open, 
showing his big, round belly. It was a warm and sunny day. José had a calm 
attitude and a big smile: un tipo muy simpatico, I wrote in my notes, “a very 
nice guy.’ His job, he told us, was to slaughter steers. “Before, up to sixty a 
day,” he said. “But now it’s only one or two a week, adding, “if we're lucky.” 

“There’s nobody left in town,” said José, “Only the old folks.” 

“Tapera,’ Sergio confirmed. Tapera is a word Argentines use to refer to 
poor, abandoned rural homes.®* I heard it often across my fieldwork; rural 
residents used it to describe their own towns or other towns nearby under- 
going this same process of outward migration. 

“Kids go away, to study,’ said José. “They are sent to boarding school or 
to Alvarez. Then their mothers need to go too, to look after them. It makes 
no sense to commute to school. They would have to wake up at3a.m.... 
They would arrive so tired, they wouldn't learn anything.” 

“And the others?” I asked. 

“They all leave,” he said once more. “Why are they going to stay, if there 
are no jobs? Before, the dairy farms employed families by the dozen.” José 
started listing the names of all the estancias and how many people each 
employed: a long list. “But now they are all closed,” he said. “It’s nothing 
but soybeans [Es pura soja].” 

Definitely nothing but soybeans surrounded us. From his house I could 
see, at the end of the road, a soy farm. It was not farther than three hundred 
feet: barely one long block. I, too, had seen almost nothing but soybeans 
all along our drive from Alvarez to Colonia Schoos. Soybeans were even 
planted on the shoulder of the road, land that is technically publicly owned 
(Sergio said the town hall was behind it, that they use soy profits for town 
improvements). 

Suddenly, without prompting, José said, “It’s a problem with the 
fumigations.” 

I stood still, curious. Pampas dwellers had told me “we all live off the 
countryside” and shared the many ways in which the benefits of soybean 
production trickle down through their towns. Either in the shape of rent, 
income, or profit, people like Sergio, like Antonio, Lucas and Tomas, and 
Federico, reap the economic benefits of the soy boom. For all the bene- 
fits, however, I was often puzzled that they would repeatedly minimize, 
disregard, or plain ignore the costs that come with Gm soy production. 
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In particular, they did not refer to the risks of glyphosate-based herbicide 
fumigations. 

As I explained in the introduction, glyphosate use in Argentina has 
risen sharply with the expansion of herbicide-resistant crops, heighten- 
ing ecological and health risks.°? Glyphosate annual use rose from less 
than 1 million kilograms in 1996 to 88 million kilograms in 2014, sprayed 
on 20 million hectares of GM soy.’ Lab studies show that glyphosate and 
Roundup formulations have endocrine-disrupting effects on rats and rat 
embryos, leading to chronic kidney and liver deficiencies and severe mal- 
formations.® Argentine physicians have documented increased rates of 
miscarriages and congenital birth defects among mothers who have a 
history of direct exposure to pesticides across the country.°° As previously 
mentioned, the wHo reclassified glyphosate as “probably carcinogenic” in 
Z015,°7 

Yet, when I had asked Sergio earlier at his farm, “Do fumigations have 
any impact on you?” he replied with a resounding “no.” Instead, he repeat- 
edly told me about “the need to think long-term [pensar a futuro] and to 
maintain the sustainability of the soil.” For this, as he said constantly, the 
technological package (of which a main component is glyphosate-based 
herbicide) is key. Antonio had nothing but praise for agrochemicals: “For 
the best weed control, mix glyphosate and 2,4-p. Te queda todo limpito 
[You'll have a sparkling clean field],” he said. Leo, whom I introduced 
earlier in this book and who is raising his children in a backyard of soy- 
beans, reiterated glyphosate’s low risk. “Yes, glyphosate has an impact,” he 
told me when I questioned the sustainability of the technological package. 
“But it is low, and it leaves little residue,” he said. 

Leo, like other agronomists I interviewed, underscored the low toxicity 
of glyphosate-based herbicides by mobilizing the discourse of scientific ex- 
pertise: a strategy to create acquiescence and quell dissent, which I expose 
in the following chapters. “GMos have been more tested than medicines,” 
Leo said when talking about their impact on health, and he dismissed lay- 
people’s claims to toxicity as “supposed [supuesta] contamination.” Ger- 
man, with whom I spoke in the aftermath of the conflicto del campo when 
glyphosate was all over the news, said, “There are specific studies, and not 
from today [but] from thirty years ago, saying than an organophosphorus 
insecticide is more polluting, carcinogenic, etc., than glyphosate, and yet 
everyone is talking about glyphosate and nothing is said about the other 
[agrochemicals applied].’ He then proceeded to minimize its toxicity. 
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“Some say,’ said German, “that the glyphosate molecule unfolds into other 
molecules, and those have been found in groundwater. . .. Oh well!” he 
sighed, mockingly. “In groundwater, they even found aspirin! Molecules of 
aspirin! There are so many things,” German said. “Anything we use ends up 
contaminating the groundwater.” 

As the economic benefits of the soy boom trickle down through the 
Pampas, those who enjoy them emphasize the positives and minimize the 
costs of GM soybean production. Those who are higher in the synergies of 
power—due to the compound effect of the privilege given by their class, 
race, and gender—are more likely to approve of agrochemicals and to mini- 
mize any potential negative impact. But many of them also reside in the 
countryside and are thus exposed to pesticide drift, which is the uninten- 
tional diffusion and potential negative effects of spraying agrochemicals. 
Despite bearing some costs, however, those “in between” (like Sergio, 
Leo, and Antonio) reproduce the positive discourse of Gm crops and, in 
consequence, also the status quo. The exception is the women of Santa 
Maria, whose story I tell in chapter 3, who would at times speak of poten- 
tial health hazards but kept their grievances latent through self-policing 
and denial. 

Poor and powerless rural folks like José bear the brunt of the soy boom. 
As Jill Harrison argues, pesticide drift is a matter of environmental injus- 
tice because its costs are disproportionately borne by the poor, farmwork- 
ers, peasant and indigenous families, women, children, and the elderly.® 
In this unjust context, it is understandable that José would find fumiga- 
tions to be “a problem.” Yet this does not necessarily translate into collec- 
tive action. My exchange with José continues below. 

“Do they fumigate with planes?” I asked José when he brought up the 
fumigations. 

“No, it’s all terrestrial,” he replied. “But it’s still the same. . . . The other 
day they were fumigating, and the wind was blowing north,” toward town, 
I understood from his hand gesture. 

“Doesn't that harm you?” I asked. 

“Ay!” said José. But to my surprise, he also minimized harm. “To those 
of us who are in good health, no. But to those who have asthma and such, 
yes,” he said. 

“And do you ever say anything about it?” I asked. 

José shrugged in resignation and replied, “If you complain, you gain an 
enemy [Si uno rezonga, se gana un enemigo].” 
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While according to the literature on environmental justice we would 
expect the poor and powerless to rise against those responsible for con- 
tamination (and some do, as I explain in chapter 4), most do not. On the 
contrary, small rural towns in the Pampas are vanishing without a whim- 
per. Like José alluded to, rural folks choose an individual solution (mov- 
ing out for school and jobs) rather than collective action to address their 
grievances. José’s example also illuminates the extent to which residents 
ignore (or, at least, are uncertain of) the health risks of pesticide drift, as 
he claimed that fumigations did not harm those “in good health” like him. 
As Javier Auyero and Débora Swistun expose in a case of environmental 
suffering in an Argentine shantytown, it is not uncommon for poor, un- 
employed, and underemployed residents to be so confused and mystified 
about their toxic surroundings that they profusely support, rather than con- 
demn, the industry that is the source of their contamination. This same 
industry is the source of their scant material well-being as it provides some 
jobs and resources to the community.°? 

Rural towns in the Pampas are economically dependent on large-scale 
agricultural production. GM soy brings jobs and income to rural commu- 
nities, which explains the widespread support of the agribusiness model 
in these towns. When communities are too closely tied to a single indus- 
try, scholars argue, it creates a political and economic context that is not 
conducive to mobilization.”” If the business of GM soy were to shut down, 
whole towns could collapse—as has already happened in Colonia Schoos 
with the closing of the dairy farms. The threat of massive unemployment in 
areas with no alternative job sources forces compliance and acquiescence 
despite poor labor and environmental conditions. 

Moreover, the objective experience of harm is complicated by the fact 
that the environment does not appear visibly polluted. In Colonia Schoos, 
as across the many soy towns I visited, I did not see landfills, open sewers, 
gutted mountains, or smoking stacks. I did not see rats or people scaveng- 
ing on garbage. There was no foul smell in the air and neither violence 
nor crime. Contrary to the toxic environments in which the urban poor 
are forced to live in, or to classic extractivist sites like mining towns, the 


countryside, even in tapera towns, felt like “nature.””! 


The Pampas are ver- 
dant with open, blue-sky horizons, and people lead a tranquil lifestyle. As 
such, it is difficult for locals to objectively “see” the harm that may come 


with GM soy. 
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Soybeans in My Backyard 


Most illustrative of the state of the invisibilization of the potential health 
hazards of agrochemical spraying is how many producers proudly use soy- 
beans to landscape the backyards of expensive homes (as shown in figures 2.5 
and 2.6). 

That was also the case with Bernetti and his wife (everyone called this 
Italian gringo by his last name). The couple lived atop the natural slope of 
their farm, which is about fifteen minutes away from Santa Maria. Bernetti 
ran his own 1,200-hectare farm with the help of contracted labor, planting 
half of it with Gm soy and the other half with cm corn and sunflowers in 
rotation. He clearly loved his job and was very proud of it, working on the 
farm daily and taking care of even the smallest details. When I met him in 
February 2012, he was painting the gate and putting up a new sign with the 
name of the farm: La Enamorada. 

“People ask me, “Don’t you get bored in the country?’” Bernetti told 
me as we talked about living in the countryside, far from urban amenities. 
“How am I going to get bored,” he said, “if I’ve got no time for anything! 
Right now, the chicks are hatching. There’s always something to do.” 

Bernetti, in his own words, is “not a typical farmer [un productor 
atipico].” To show me what he meant, he compared his farm entrance, 
with the freshly painted gate, the grass cut, and the Argentine flag waving, 
to the farm across the road: a ramshackle gate, rotten and rusty, toppled 
fences, weeds crawling and overgrown. Later in the day, his wife would 
make a similar comment, praising the time and attention Bernetti puts 
into his farm. “The master’s eye makes the livestock fat [el ojo del patron 
engorda el ganado],” she said, reciting a popular saying that means that 
people should take close care of their business if they want to make the 
most out of it. “The others,” she added, in reference to the more typical 
producers, “want to farm by remote control,” that is, at a distance aided by 
cutting-edge technology. 

Bernetti took me on a tour of his farm in his Ford truck. We stopped 
at each plot growing the different crops. With tender care, he reached for 
a soy leaf here, a sunflower there, showing me how to tell the health of a 
crop and, thus, its yield and profit potential (figure 2.7). One of the soy 
fields we skipped because it was, in his words, “dirty [sucio],’ meaning in- 
vaded by native grasses, or “weeds” from a producer's view. In the manner 
I explained earlier, Bernetti had a modern take on nature and farming: his 
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Fig. 2.5. Soybeans used to landscape the backyards of expensive homes, northwest 
of Buenos Aires province. Photo by the author. 





Fig. 2.6. Soybeans used to landscape the backyards of expensive homes, south of 


Cérdoba province. Photo by the author. 


goal was for his farm to be proper and ordered, highly productive, tamed. 
The soy fields he showed me were stunningly neat: a broad extension of 
uniform, bright green bushes (figure 2.8). When the breeze blew, the field 
gradually changed colors, a soft swell, like a sea of soy. 

On the elevated area of Bernetti’s farm, surrounded by more than one 
thousand hectares of GM crops, sits their home, an orchard, and a gar- 
den that grows food for personal consumption. I saw lettuce, tomatoes, 
and ripe peaches. Chickens roamed freely with their little chicks pecking 
around behind them. They were proud that they grew everything they ate; 
they even made their own cheese. 

“Do you eat the corn and the soy you grow too?” I asked. 

“No. It's all for export.’ Bernetti made no grandiose claims like the other 
producers who championed their role of feeding the world. I could tell from 
his expression of disapproval and the passion with which he spoke of his food 
garden that he did not think of industrial crops as “food.” He was also planning 
on going back to raising cattle for their own meat consumption. “The meat you 
buy in the supermarket is all from feedlots, it tastes like fish,” he said curtly. 

After showing me the crop fields and the orchard with the chickens, he 
invited me into the house for a cold drink and to introduce me to his wife. 
The house was beautiful. It was spacious, bright, and tastefully decorated in 
a rustic style: exposed brick, rawhide carpets, wooden furniture. Fresh-cut 
sunflowers were displayed in large vases. Glass doors like huge windows 
overlooked the horizon, providing a panoramic view of the GM soy fields 
growing no more than a hundred feet away. I was puzzled. The literature 
on US environmental movements had taught me that, at its origin, activists 
organized around NiMBy (not in my backyard) demands.” But there I was, 
looking at a 1,000-hectare backyard of genetically modified crops. While 
many rural inhabitants of the Pampas may not have the means to move 
away from toxic fields, many of those who do have the power to do so, still 
choose to site their homes there. 

I did not ask Bernetti or his wife what they thought about the risks of 
agrochemical spraying. I was the one dumbfounded and confused. In my 
mind there was no doubt they were exposed to pesticide drift. All over my 
fieldnotes I had highlighted and underlined, “need to know with ethno- 
graphic detail how do people feel and think about fumigations,” but, on 
the spot, I blanked and could not ask. It felt evident to me that they did not 
view agrochemicals as a harmful risk: otherwise they would not spray by 
their own home. Two other interactions had also led me to believe Bernetti 
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Fig. 2.7. Bernetti on his farm, demonstrating the health of a sunflower plant. 


Photo by the author. 








Fig. 2.8. Field of GM soybeans on Bernetti’s farm, northwest of Buenos Aires 


province. Photo by the author. 


considered agrochemicals a benefit of modernity rather than a risk: first, 
when he had said that agrochemicals are “just a tool to improve nature” 
and later, when Bernetti’s wife had asked him for advice on how to treat 
the bug-infested tomato plant growing on their doorstep. With the same 
tender care, Bernetti told her, “No worries, darling, I'll spray it later.” 

Standing in their living room, I imagined Bernetti and his wife hugging 
sweetly as they faced that glass window, proudly overlooking the bright 
green fields after a long day of work. It created an idyllic picture of pastoral 
living, away from the stressful, polluted city. Yet I could also picture the 
menacing threat of fumigations. I could see, graphically, that GM soy pro- 
duction is perceived by those who profit from it solely in terms of benefits, 
and that the potential health risks of agrochemical spraying are hugely 
underestimated. 

Why are rural inhabitants acquiescent in the face of increasing social 
and environmental harm due to the expansion of GM soybeans? The eco- 
nomic dependence on soybean production and the cultural identity cre- 
ated around agrarian technological innovation create consent toward the 
benefits of the agro-industry even though they also create extensive so- 
cial and ecological disorganization. Chapter 3 engages more deeply with 
the category of the in-betweens and how they perpetuate the status quo. 
In particular, how do women in Santa Maria present an alternative (gen- 
dered) way of knowing that emphasizes care for their children and thus 
leads them to question the risks of agrochemical spraying? Because of their 
structurally disempowered position, however, instead of mobilizing, they 
construct their acquiescence with silence and denial. 
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3. The Elephant in the Field 


It was the late afternoon on a hot summer day in February 2012 in Santa 
Maria. I met Julia at her home. She was about my age, late twenties or early 
thirties, and everything about her life seemed to fit into the mold of a com- 
fortable, white, middle-class family. The dining room where we chatted 
was spacious and the furniture was new. Glass doors connected the dining 
room to the courtyard through which we could see Julia’s daughters playing 
with their friends. The four girls were going up and down a slide, in and 
out of the swimming pool. Julia’s third and youngest was less than a year 
old, a baby boy sleeping pleasantly in his stroller by our side. Her husband 
was at work. 

Julia handed me a mate as she gave me yet another example of how well 
the town and her family were doing with the soy boom. She and her hus- 
band run two stores downtown selling toys and school and office supplies. 
Their business was doing well because, as Julia said, “When el campo does 
well, we all do well.” For the first hour or so, my conversation with Julia 
seemed to be yet another example of the “we all live off the countryside” 
theme I noted in chapter 2. 

Santa Maria is visibly reaping the benefits of soybean production. The 
main plaza is one contrasting example of how affluent the town is com- 
pared to other rural towns I visited. It is very well taken care of, efforts 
that require resources. It has brand-new tiled paving, pruned trees, and 
well-groomed flowerbeds. In the center of town, the plaza is the heart of 
the community’s social life. I strolled it often in the late evenings with 
Nidia when it cooled off, and everyone old and young seemed to come 
out to socialize, play, and enjoy ice cream. Surrounding the plaza, as most 
towns in the Buenos Aires province are laid out, are the main public build- 
ings: the town hall, the church, the police station, and the Banco Nacion. 


All these buildings are recently renovated. Around town, there are plenty 
of paved streets (uncommon in rural areas), large, expensive homes, and 
brand-new cars. There is a vibrant construction sector too, the result of 
soybean farmers’ reinvestment efforts as well as a response to increas- 
ing demand from new residents. According to INDEC census data, Santa 
Maria’s population was about 12,000 inhabitants in 2010, a growth of 
10 percent since 2001. 

Like the rest of the Pampas, the fields surrounding Santa Maria, which 
have historically grown wheat and fed roaming cattle, have given room to 
soybeans. Herbicide-resistant transgenic crops grow almost exclusively 
up to the edge of town (figure 3.1). Soybean producers, as I have men- 
tioned and saw often across the country, even plant on the shoulders of 
the roads (figure 3.2). Billboards advertising crop-dusting services line the 
roads into town. Bordering the town are multiple silos for grain storage, 
the offices of several grain traders and input providers, agribusinesses 
selling tractors and other agricultural machinery, and a sizable fertilizer 
plant. All these create jobs for locals but are also a potential source of 
agrochemical contamination. 

Julia seemed proud of the soy boom. But as we spent more time talk- 
ing, her story began to drift away from the all-benefits territory. Julia 
mentioned her neighbor, a rural contractor for terrestrial fumigations. 
She said she did not like how he often parked his fumigation tractor right 
across the street, too close to her home. Julia later mentioned the fumiga- 
tions and how the farms extend to the entrance of town. Then, she brought 
up the fertilizer plant. I could sense something was not quite right. Julia 
seemed concerned and at times even afraid, but she was never too specific 
about what or why, as she would bring up a topic but then suddenly drop it 
from the conversation. 

So, I prodded. “Are there any problems with all that?” 

Julia brought up how the plants in her front garden were dying. Was it 
because of the neighbor's mosquito parked across the street? She mentioned 
this fumigation machinery in one sentence and “forgot” it in the next. Our 
conversation grew slowly but steadily from uneventful to terrifying. Con- 
nected to nothing in particular, Julia mentioned the growing number of 
people suffering from cancer in town. “Young people, of thirty-something, 
forty,’ she added, to clue me in to how unusual those cases were. A sense 
of unease and concern grew between us. Julia did not stop talking. She told 
me about young, healthy women she knew of having miscarriages and ba- 
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Fig. 3.1. Outskirts of Santa Marfa, with the soy farm extending to the edge of 
town. Photo by the author. 








Fig. 3.2. Soy growing on publicly owned shoulders of the road. The private farm ends at 


the fence at the tree line. Photo by the author. 


bies with birth defects. I knew how unusual that must have felt for young 
women with resources and routine access to health care. Her own niece 
was among those babies. Julia told me how her sister’s family had gone to 
Buenos Aires for treatment. 

And then Julia went silent. Eerily silent. 

I did not have to say a word before she asked, “Would that be the reason?” 

That. We both knew what she was talking about. Glyphosate. Toxic agro- 
chemicals. Is pesticide drift to blame for her dying plants, for young neigh- 
bors getting cancer, for the miscarriages and birth defects? 

Julia had raised the thorniest of questions, and she did not wait for me to 
answer. She replied right away, seemingly talking to me, but not really. She 
was mostly talking to herself: “I don’t know. No one knows.” 


PI PY wy ew Owe 
) } ! } } 


Santa Maria is one of the many Pampas towns that have benefited from 
GM soy production in the ways I explained in chapter 2. These were towns 
where locals consistently told me, as Julia did, “We all live off the coun- 
tryside,’ and praised the cultural and material benefits of large-scale agro- 
industrial production. Santa Maria is also a typical soy town because of 
the absolute absence of mass protest against soybean extractivism. But life 
is not all soy and roses in this boomtown. Julia’s story highlights the exis- 
tence of latent grievances arising from soybean production, in particular 
around the health hazards of agrochemical exposure. As Steven Lukes ar- 
gues, latent grievances indicate a conflict of interest between the powerful 
and their subjects.’ This situation of latent conflict reveals the workings of 
power, as subjects—that is, the ordinary folks who bear the toxic brunt of 
large-scale agriculture—comply and consent instead of rebelling against 
the unjust situation. 

In this chapter, I tell the stories of a group of women who, like Julia, 
shared with me in murmurs and whispers their worries and fears around 
agrochemicals; they were alarmed by rising cancer rates among neighbors 
and concerned about children’s health. Despite their fears, however, these 
women never attempted to dig deeper. Much to the contrary, by the time 
a doubt emerged, they or other women in the room automatically stifled 
it—as Julia did when she muttered, “I don't know. No one knows,” to put 
an end to our conversation. Having shown how power operates to create 
acquiescence and consent, in this chapter I delve into the micro-level of 
social interactions and emotions to show how acquiescence is enacted in 
everyday life. The stories I share in this chapter illustrate that even when 
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there are grievances worth mobilizing for, they are actively kept latent. 
These stories prove how successful and efficient the workings of power 
have been to create acquiescence and consent around GM soybean extrac- 
tivism among rural communities in the Pampas. 

Keeping such grievances latent involves specific practices that the 
women of Santa Maria demonstrated to me throughout my time with them: 
silencing, self-policing, and denial, as Julia did, saying, “No one knows,” 
and discouraging me from any further comment. The women would also 
say, “There has always been cancer [cancer siempre hubo],” to deny the 
increased health risks of mounting fumigations, and even, “We don’t talk 
about that,” as ways to end conversations. 

These silencing acts, while individual and subjective, have a social basis. 
The collective uncertainty and denial of environmental hazards are socially 
and politically created and expressed through everyday practices and emo- 
tions.’ “The elephant in the room” is a metaphor for what Eviatar Zerubavel 
calls a “conspiracy of silence,” that is, the tacit agreement among a group 
of people “to outwardly ignore something of which they are all personally 
aware.”* How do you miss an elephant in a room? The image is ludicrous 
and points to the fact that avoiding such a conspicuous issue requires a 
deliberate effort not to notice. Such is the case with the health hazards of 
agrochemical exposure, a problem looming over the Pampas that residents 
actively pretend is not there. 


Seeds of Doubt 


A few kilometers away from the main entrance to Santa Maria, scattered 
among farms, stand the offices and silos of several multinational grain trad- 
ers and exporters, including Bunge, Cargill, and Louis Dreyfus Company. I 
went with Nidia to one of these offices to interview Diego at his workplace. 
Diego is Nidia’s nephew, a young man in his early twenties who has lived 
his whole life in Santa Maria. 

Most of the interview consisted of Diego showing Nidia and me around 
the company and explaining how grain trading and exporting works. We 
saw the offices, where multiple computers showed crop prices fluctuating 
on the major world markets. The offices were connected to a huge barn 
storing small tractors and other grain-handling and -storing equipment. 
We spent some time there talking, learning about how the barn is situ- 
ated right next to the railroad tracks so that the grain can go directly from 
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the storage silos through massive tubes into shipping containers on freight 
trains, directly to the port for shipping abroad. 

Near the end of the interview, something unexpected happened. As we 
walked out of the barn, a plane flew low right in front of our eyes. A crop 
duster. 

I looked around. On our left, about sixty feet away, was a soy field with 
plants that stood three feet high. Right across from us, another one. On our 
right, sunflower fields. We were surrounded by large-scale industrial farming. 

In a split second, I saw the plane and the fields, and I thought: glypho- 
sate. It stopped me cold. I felt my eyes widen. I heard Diego beside me say 
calmly, like it was nothing special, “a crop duster [un avion fumigador].” 
As if he was giving me a simple description of the surroundings, just like 
he had been doing with all the equipment and machinery he had showed 
me earlier. 

Perplexed, I asked him, “People fumigate here with planes?” 

“Yes, sure,” Diego replied confidently. 

“But isn’t it prohibited?” 

At least that was what I had been told by the cEo of Los Cardones: that 
fumigating by plane around Santa Maria was not permitted. 

Diego shook his head and rolled his eyes in disbelief. “There might be 
regulation, but it is not enforced,’ he said. Then he confirmed, “Fumiga- 
tions are done by airplane [Se fumiga con avion].” 

I was stunned. My researcher objectivity was out the window. “But it’s 
right there!!!” I raised my voice while I gestured toward the soy field across 
the fence. In my mind, there was no way for this plane to avoid spraying his 
workplace, surrounded as we were by agrochemical-intensive crops. 

A moment of silence. I could see resignation creeping on to Diego’s face. 

In a very low voice, he broke our silence. “People say that a report came 
out, that there are malformations . . .” His voice faded before he finished 
his thought. 

I was in shock, a mix of indignation and intense curiosity. I realized 
I was face-to-face with my key research question on acquiescence. And 
with the latent grievances that, Lukes argues, make explicit the workings 
of power.’ 

I snapped back. “What then??! ¢j¢Nadie protesta?!?” 

Diego paused. He tried to wield an answer. “Well . . . soy is big money 
[es que da mucha plata].” This was his simple answer as to why nobody 
protests. 
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Diego turned silent and lowered his head. I understood why he could 
not say much, particularly considering the multinational corporation that 
employed him. At the very least, I was sure he did not want to risk being 
fired. 

In the midst of our very uncomfortable silence, Nidia, who had barely 
spoken throughout the whole interview, stepped in. 

“Well, but cancer .. . there has always been cancer,’ she said. “No one 
knows if it is because of the fumigations or what.” 

No one, during our whole conversation, had brought up cancer or any 
other illness, except for Diego’s timid mention of birth defects. For hours 
we had talked only about crop exports, prices in the Rosario and Chicago 
grain markets, local and global transportation, storage facilities, increas- 
ing productivity, profit margins, and the like. Clearly something else had 
been occupying Nidia’s mind that prompted her to make that interven- 
tion. With her comment, Nidia acknowledged what the three of us thought 
when we saw that crop duster but did not dare to mention. The “elephant 
in the field,” the issue that we were all personally aware of but outwardly 
refused to acknowledge: the toxic health effects of agrochemical spray- 
ing. Yet in the same breath she doubted its culpability and shut down the 
conversation. 


De Eso No Se Habla (We Don’t Talk about That) 


Latent grievances about the health risks of agrochemical spraying emerged 
in the moments of closest confidence between women and me—when men 
had left the room, in the safety of kitchens and courtyards. As Zerubavel 
argues, it is these moments of social proximity between equals (in terms of 
power relations) that are more likely to encourage the trust and openness 
necessary to speak up and name “the elephant.” 

When it first started happening, it took me by surprise. Santa Maria 
was, on arrival, no different than other soy towns I visited. Nidia and her 
husband, Carlos, were eager to show me how well Santa Maria has done 
in the soy boom. They drove me around town, pointing at the renovated 
state of downtown, at the new multistory building, “the first in town,’ as 
Nidia proudly said, and at the homes of the wealthy. “All paid for with soy 
money,’ as Carlos said. They have done well too. Carlos owns a small truck- 
ing company to transport grains to port. For years, he was a truck driver 
himself. “But especially in the last ten years that soybeans are so profitable 
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[que la soja vale], I have been able to replace the older trucks,” he said. “I 
bought two Scania, brand-new [nuevitos].” Carlos has retired from driving 
but not from management. His son and an employee drive the trucks now. 
Nidia’s “main job,” as she told me, is “as grandma [de abuela].” She babysits 
her two grandchildren daily. 

When Carlos, Nidia, and I were together, the themes | explained in 
the previous chapters repeated. “We all live off the countryside,” they said 
often, yet like other rural folks they also had to qualify their answer when 
prompted. “No, it’s all large landowners [son duefios grandes],” said Nidia 
when I asked her who really controlled farming. “People work in the silos, 
in the stores and businesses,” she said. “There are no factories here. If there 
were... it could help much [qué bien vendrian].” Carlos would often en- 
gage me in talking about agrarian technologies using the modernization 
discourse. “You should have seen this German machine they brought in to 
harvest! Amazing! [jUna maravilla!],” he said, proudly miming driving the 
harvester, right hand on the steering wheel, left hand speaking on a cell 
phone. “It has a computer that gives you all the information: soil humidity, 
seeds, how much you harvest. . . . A beautiful machine.” 

Because we often talked at their home (where I was staying), Nidia was 
often present during these conversations. She would always agree with 
Carlos, either nodding or engaging on the same terms, continuing our con- 
versations, never contradicting him. When Carlos complained against the 
government, for example, Nidia would agree, saying, “Yes, the Kirchners 
are against el campo. If we have four more years of Cristina [as president], 
she'll bury us [nos entierra].” Nidia would not contradict Carlos, even 
when speaking of agrochemicals. “They are all paranoid,” he would often 
say when I mentioned those concerned about agrochemicals. Fumigations, 
to him (and to Nidia when he was present), seemed to be an issue not 
worth discussing as concerns were rapidly dismissed from our conversa- 
tions; they were considered, as Carlos said while Nidia nodded, “irrational 
fears [miedos infundados |.” 

Yet when Carlos was not at home, Nidia’s support cracked ever so 
slightly and shifted, particularly on the topic of agrochemicals. “People 
talk, say that this one or that one in town has cancer. . . . | don’t know... . 
The fertilizer plant worries me sometimes, especially for the children,” 
Nidia said, referring to her grandchildren. As I spent more time with them, 
my perplexity grew: I realized women’s performance in front of others dif- 
fered from conversations backstage.° I also quickly realized, however, that 
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I was not supposed to reveal this dissonance—and thus I too often fell in 
the same spiral of denial when in social gatherings. 

Though Nidia and the other women of Santa Maria did not keep com- 
pletely silent with me, their ultimate denial communicated that, for them, 
the grievance was not worth their mobilizing. Many, many times Nidia 
ended our conversations by saying, “There has always been cancer,” as a 
way to minimize and deny harm, and she would get busy with her chores. 

It happened over and over again. 

One time I went to an asado, a barbecue, at Carolina and Martin’s place 
for a small gathering of family and close friends. They are a young couple 
with two young children. Martin runs a 1,000-hectare farm, dedicated 
mostly to growing soybeans and raising cattle in feedlots. The meat for the 
barbecue dinner came from this feedlot. At the table, everyone—Martin 
in particular, who led the conversation on the superior quality of feedlot- 
raised beef—took turns extolling the quality of the meat. 

During dinner we talked about el campo, and everyone seemed eager 
to share their knowledge and experiences in relation to my research, the 
reason why I was visiting in Santa Maria. We talked of the farms’ bounties 
and how they spilled over into town. The men were poised to praise the 
speed and quality of technological innovation and its positive impact on 
development for Argentina. A fair amount of time was also dedicated to 
discussing politics, as is common at animated dinner tables in Argentina. 
They all took time to share their frustrations with how the Kirchners’ ad- 
ministration policies, in their words, “hinder progress.” However, overall, 
the mood around el campo was celebratory. 

When the meal was over, the adult women cleared the table for coffee 
and dessert. The men stayed seated, as is still usual, around the dinner 
table. The kids were outside playing or asleep. 

In the kitchen, behind doors, a totally different story than the one told 
at the table emerged. Carolina and I took charge of doing the dishes. We 
stood shoulder to shoulder facing the sink. She washed and I dried as she 
passed the clean dishes to me. Without a prompt or question on my part 
and completely out of the blue—not a word had been spoken on these is- 
sues at dinnertime—Carolina started talking to me about agrochemicals 
and health issues. First, she told me of how Martin brags that he can open 
herbicide jerricans with his teeth if needed. While this speaks to how con- 
fident some are of herbicides’ allegedly nonharmful qualities, Carolina, 
while not openly disqualifying her husband, subtly wondered if this was 
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a safe thing to do. She moved on to tell me about three cases of women in 
town who had to terminate their pregnancies because their babies’ heads 
were not growing properly. Microcephaly, I knew, is a common reason for 
miscarriages among women exposed to pesticide drift.? She then men- 
tioned the growing number of people with cancer in town. She was wor- 
ried, I could tell. To dispel her own concerns, she resorted to the popular 
mantra of “I know, there has always been cancer.” Still, she could not help 
adding, in an even softer voice, “Everyone says it’s not the case, but I think 
so, that agrochemicals have something to do with this.” 

Carolina never asked me what my opinion was. Nidia entered the 
kitchen and we instantly fell silent, as if we had been caught red-handed, 
and we quietly finished our chores. The three of us brought dessert and 
coffee to the table, where we continued our previous talk as if Carolina’s 
“confession” had never happened. 

The transformation of a routine injustice into a mobilizing grievance 
(the process of “framing”) arises in social interaction, through interpretive 
processes mediated by culture.® In conversation we find a space to link our 
private issues to public problems. Yet by silencing and denial, these spaces 
close rather than create opportunities for collective action.’ The exchanges 
with the women of Santa Maria exemplify how policing, silencing, and de- 
nial work to contain grievance framing and to suffocate contestation. “Why 
don’t people protest?” I asked every time I could when these issues were 
whispered. And every time I was met with a gesture of resignation and a 
sigh that killed the conversation. Every time, their silence fed the spiral of 
denial. 

Julia’s reply stood as the most symbolic of the conspiracy of silence 
around the health risks of agrochemical use in GM soy production in the 
Pampas. 

When | asked her, “Why don’t people protest?,” she said, “We don’t talk 
about that,” and fell silent . . . as did I. 

“De eso no se habla” is an iconic phrase that to any Argentine instantly 
recalls the terror and the complicities of silence around the disappeared 
during the Dirty War. Dictatorships and totalitarian police states are ex- 
treme examples of power elites disempowering and silencing populations, 
as happened in Argentina during the late 1970s and early 1980s.'? During 
that time, Argentine society remained mostly silent while thirty thousand 
people were “disappeared,” kidnapped by the state with no records to trace 
them, and while babies were stolen from women in clandestine detention 
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centers and raised by the families of the kidnappers. Violence, Sebastian 
Carassai argues, is central to understanding why the Argentine middle 
classes created a culture of nonactivism during that time.'! While state ter- 
ror is in the past, its memory is not.'* The phrase “de eso no se habla” is 
commonly used among Argentines and ties directly to the political incuri- 
osity prevalent during the dictatorship, as happened during my conversa- 
tions with the women of Santa Maria. 

“Why is it that people don’t talk about it?” I finally managed to ask Julia. 

“Well . . . there are fortunes being made [es que da fortunas].” Like Diego, 
so too Julia pointed out high profitability as the reason for acquiescence. 


Gendered Perceptions 


The economic dependence on soybean production and the cultural iden- 
tity created around agrarian technological innovation in rural towns like 
Santa Maria have kept most people quiet; the benefits seem to outweigh 
the risks. Latent grievances over the health hazards of agrochemical expo- 
sure, however, indicate a dissonance between what the public expresses 
outwardly (approval and support) and what people utter behind closed 
doors (questions and doubts), exposing the workings of power. Based on 
my observations in Santa Maria, these latent grievances are divided across 
gender lines. Women tapping into their identities as mothers and caregiv- 
ers were more likely to question the potential harmful impact of agrochem- 
icals on health in a context of soybean hegemony. Why is that? And how 
does that impact mobilization and inaction? 

As social-movement scholars argue, there is a subjective component 
that is key to movement emergence; the subjective meanings people at- 
tach to situations that lead to collective action are the result of cogni- 
tive and emotional dimensions.'? What we notice and perceive emerges 
from our roles and experiences in interaction with others. Our “cogni- 
tive bias,” Barbara Risman argues, is the result of different status expecta- 
tions for women and men.“ Gendered roles lead to gendered experiences. 
Women’s role as primary caretakers of the family leads them to be more 
aware of the real and potential health risks of polluting industries.’° Femi- 
nized subjects thus present a way of knowing that arises from affective 
emotions (the affective bonds of love) as well as from detailed, grounded 
observations. Because they are in charge of their children, mothers are 
gathering data on their kids constantly and consistently; each day, they 
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know how their child slept and for how long, what they ate or did not eat, 
how they feel and act when they are sick and sad compared with when 
they are happy, healthy, and cheerful. That is how mothers know. It is a 
grounded, observational and experiential, embodied and emotional cog- 
nition. This way of knowledge is contrasted with the rational (civilizing) 
knowledge of modern science. 

Traditional gendered roles similarly (but, of course, oppositely) affect 
the experiences, beliefs, and ways of knowing of most of the men I met in 
Santa Maria. Following traditional European masculine expectations and 
arrangements, they self-defined as producers, experts, entrepreneurs, and, in 
the context of their families, like Martin above, also as breadwinners. So did 
all the other men I interviewed who were in charge of, worked in, or were 
trained in large-scale agricultural production, as I show across the book. It 
is important to underscore that, in my research, the women emphasized 
care while the men focused on profitability, productivity, and scientific ex- 
pertise; this is not because of their different sex but because of the socially 
constructed definition of what it is to be male/masculine or female/femi- 
nine—in short, their gender.'® In the Pampas, life and labor are organized 
according to traditional gendered arrangements; thus, gender identities 
tend to match one’s sex assigned at birth (the definition of cisgender). In 
the rural areas where I did fieldwork, men tend to act masculine, women to 
act feminine; men marry women, who then have children that the woman 
will care for and the man will provide for (this is why, as I explained in 
the introduction, women treated me as a future wife and mother without 
doubt or question). 

As large-scale agriculture in the Pampas maintains traditional lines of 
gendered labor, at the same time that it is male-dominated, masculinity 


in soybean production becomes hegemonic.'” “ 


Hegemonic masculinity,” 
according to R. W. Connell and James Messerschmidt, refers to the vari- 
ous material and discursive practices that aim to produce and maintain 
gender-based inequalities and inequities.'* When a woman enters into 
these male-dominated workspaces, she is required to behave according to 
the gendered (masculine) standards of the position she holds rather than to 
her gendered (female) identity.” That was the case with Mariana, the only 
female agronomist employed in el campo that I met during my fieldwork. 
She is an employee of Los Cardones, the Santa Maria—based agribusiness, 
and a colleague of Lucas and Tomas, whom I introduced in chapter 2. Like 


them, she is also in her late twenties and a recent graduate in agrarian en- 
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gineering from a national university. When I met her, I could not hide my 
surprise that she was the first woman working for an agribusiness whom I 
could interview. 

“l’m always talking with men!” I said with candid surprise. 

“Yes,” Mariana replied softly and half-smiled. “Yes, mostly, yes. This is 
the land of men [es tierra de hombres].” 

I toned down my excitement to match her caution. We were, indeed, 
surrounded by men in Los Cardones'’s office. 

“But there are, there are some women!” Mariana tried lifting our femi- 
nist spirits, at least for a moment. “But they’re in sales,’ she added. “All my 
girlfriends [who are also] agrarian engineers, most of them are in com- 
mercial positions.” 

“What does that mean?” I asked. 

“That is how I started, too, in Cargill, in acopio [grain storing for trad- 
ing],” Mariana said. “Commercial means that you are in sales, either in 
grain storing or crop buying or input sales or customer relations, in charge 
of customer accounts. Not so much in the technical area, going out to the 
farms [or] during harvest time.” 

“And why is that?” I asked. 

“Well... ,” Mariana became cautious again, “it’s that there are... 
there are certain paradigms still. It's not that simple. I work in Los Car- 
dones because they know me. Now, if they don’t know you and a position 
opens up for an engineer. . . . I don’t know. It’s not easy to get hired as a 
woman. At least, it happened to me. Before I started work here, in so many 
other places [I interviewed] they told me, “Truth be told, yes [we would 
give you the job] but if you were a man.’ That is, being a woman... it’s 
complicated for us.” 

“But why not? It’s not really hard work.” I could have understood an 
argument based on the relative physical strength of men necessary to per- 
form grueling tasks on the farm. But the repeated theme across my field- 
work was how technological innovation has made it possible to replace 
strenuous physical labor with computers and machines that enable farm- 
ing comfortably and from a distance. Anyone with the right training and 
expertise could do it, regardless of their physical attributes. 

“No, it’s not [hard work],’ Mariana agreed. “But it is still a bit machista 
[sexist]. Women are trying to insert themselves in el campo, but it’s not 
easy. And compared to other countries, don’t even go there! In other coun- 
tries, women do the same [physical labor] as men. On the farm, exactly the 
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same. But here . . .” She paused for a while. “But you're right, in terms of 
the work we do, the physical aspect has nothing to do with it, it’s more the 
paradigm than anything else. And here even the soil is soft!” She laughed 
briefly at her own joke but then turned dead serious. “It’s that this is a 
machista country,’ she said, and took a long breath before she continued. 
“The good part of it is that when you go to the field [as a woman], every- 
one takes care of you. The truck driver comes and offers you mates. Some 
other [man] comes and offers you a chair [sillita], another one [tells you], 
‘No, let me climb up for you!’” Mariana’s voice communicated irony and 
annoyance at being treated so preciously, weighing the benefits of getting 
extra attention at the farm in her everyday work with the sexist drawbacks 
of the larger picture. “That is. . . along with the good comes the bad.... 
I mean, for women .. . it is much harder to break into this environment.” 

Of her female classmates who graduated with her at the university, 
“only one is doing the same job” as her, she told me, and she agreed with 
my observation that there are not many women in charge of agricultural 
production in the Pampas. “In the technical meetings Monsanto and Syn- 
genta organize to train us, often there are only one or two of us [women]; 
the rest are all men.” 

I was curious to know what Mariana’s take on glyphosate and agrochem- 
ical spraying was. Is it “a woman thing” to emphasize care over productiv- 
ity and profits? Mariana, university-trained and employed as an agrarian 
engineer, affirmed gender scholars’ claims by reproducing the masculine 
discourse of the new agricultural paradigm. “There are rules for fumiga- 
tion,” she said. “If you [as the agronomist in charge] are present during 
fumigations, you are complying with the law.” 

Mariana made it very clear that agrochemicals are safe if used accord- 
ing to best practices, in the same manner that powerful (male/masculine) 
corporate and state actors do, as shown in the previous and following chap- 
ters. She, like them, believes laypeople should trust the experts on the issue 
of agrochemical use and their impact. She gave me a handful of examples 
of how that needs to be communicated to the general public. “I was in 
this presentation organized by casare [the Argentine association of ag- 
rochemical companies] in La Rural.” La Rural is a huge agriculture and 
livestock fair that takes place in Buenos Aires every winter break and draws 
thousands of both rural and city folks. “The talk,’ Mariana continued, “was 
to raise awareness [concientizar a la gente] that what producers do is not 
harmful.” This presentation took place during the discursive battle over 
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glyphosate between the government and soybean producers following the 
conflicto del campo. In those informative talks (clearly a strategy to create 
acquiescence among the general population), the CASAFE experts, Mari- 
ana recounted, “showed data on how many intoxicados [people poisoned by 
agrochemicals] there have been in, say, the last twelve years. They showed 
like five cases of poisoning. Nothing!” Mariana repeated the hegemonic 
discourse: “It’s that people talk and talk, but they haven't a clue!” Then she 
brought up another lecture. “They were showing pictures of Europe, how 
crops are planted up to people’s front doors—you’ve seen European land- 
scapes, right? There’s a little house, and the rolling hills, and it’s all planted 
out, and they fumigate there, too!—and the guy [the agribusiness repre- 
sentative] said, ‘If you knock on the door of that house, the person who an- 
swers has no visible deformities [no sale ningin deforme]!’ I mean, really, 
here [in Argentina] we see such ignorance in people! They [the laypeople] 
would have you believe that the producer is thoughtless [un inconsciente].” 

My exchange with Mariana highlights that gendered roles in gendered 
interactions frame people’s experiences and perceptions of the situation in 
general and of environmental hazards in particular. Her cognitive and emo- 
tional ways of knowing arise from being an expert and an engineer herself 
in a male-dominated environment. In this sense, while she is well aware of 
the structural disadvantages of being a woman in a male-dominated field, 
she is a masculinized subject as she frames agricultural production and ag- 
rochemical use in the terms that other self-defined male/masculine experts 
and producers use. Feminized subjects like the women of Santa Maria, on 
the contrary, prioritize motherhood and care, and that impacts their per- 
ception of environmental harm. 


Caught in Between 


Why did the women of Santa Maria admit that they acknowledged the 
potential risks of soybean production when others in Santa Maria solely 
emphasized benefits? And why are these concerned mothers not acting 
on their grievances and organizing into a social movement? I argue that 
inaction, despite the perception of risk, is the result of synergies of power 
at work—that is, the compound effect of multiple and intersecting axes of 
domination and inequality. In this case, gender is clearly the dominating 
axis. The women of Santa Maria share an important characteristic: they 
are all married and live in traditional gendered arrangements; their hus- 
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bands are the primary breadwinners in their households, and their source 
of income is tied to large-scale agriculture. Therefore, they are also in that 
“in-between” category—caught in the middle of the power spectrum. They 
enjoy the wealth and privilege provided by their class position and their 
race (as white women of European descent), yet their gender has histori- 
cally excluded them from agricultural decision-making power, even when 
“the family” is in the soy business (the result of two centuries of agrarian 
capitalism in the Pampas, as I explained in chapters 1 and 2). 

Gender structures their position in society and also their ways of 
knowing—and here I refer to “knowing” in a broad way, as a conception 
and perception of risk that is simultaneously cognitive, embodied, and 
emotional. Self-identified as wives and mothers, in charge of children who, 
because of their young age, are more vulnerable to agrochemical exposure, 
their gendered selves lead them to prioritize care over the profitability of 
large-scale agriculture. Thus, they present a way of knowing based on the 
felt, lived experience that results from taking constant care of their loved 
ones in everyday life—or, as women would tell me, on “a mother’s intu- 
ition” to protect her children. At the same time, they are also well aware 
that this intimate, experiential, gendered way of “knowing” cannot suc- 
cessfully establish claims to legitimacy in the cultural, political economy of 
soybean extractivism, which is patriarchal, capitalist, and modern. Facing 
the very present and real risks of losing their husbands and their source 
of income, the women of Santa Maria choose to silence themselves and 
others instead of speaking up against the potential risks of soybean extrac- 
tivism. By doing so, they actively—though I do not think purposefully— 
acquiesce and reproduce injustice and the status quo. 

In chapter 4, I introduce the Mothers of Barrio Ituzaingd Anexo and 
the women activists of Malvinas Argentinas. Unlike the women of Santa 
Maria, these women have organized in collective action to protect their 
children’s health from toxic agrochemical risk. “When a mother’s child is 
sick,’ women activists told me, not only does the mother “know” but it 
is, in their words, her “duty” to protect him. Female activists from Barrio 
Ituzaingé and Malvinas Argentinas all frequently referred to a “mother’s 
instinct” to protect her children. This sense of “duty” and “intuition” gives 
women the clout to protest.”? Drawing on motherhood as an identity is 
a strategy that has given women activists legitimacy and protection from 
those who may want to question (or silence) their activism.” The Mothers 
of Barrio Ituzaing6, for example, identify as “mothers” as a political act and 
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in reference to the Madres de Plaza de Mayo, the Argentine mothers who 
organized to protest the disappearance of their children during the Dirty 
War.”* They thus challenge the traditional division between the public 
and private spheres through a politicization of motherhood.*’ By drawing 
on motherhood, however, women activists get caught in a contradiction 
(or “trapped in a bad script,’ as Diana Taylor has argued about the Madres 
de Plaza de Mayo).** Because motherhood is depoliticized in the public’s 
eye (women are just being “good mothers”), women have more freedom to 
protest; yet because of women’s lower status in the social hierarchy, their 
protests are taken less seriously by those in power. This is, as Shannon 
Bell argues, also a barrier for men’s engagement in activism. Because men’s 
protests are always seen as political, they have less freedom to protest; they 
risk marginalization and loss of status if they go against the dominant eco- 
nomic order.*? 

Unlike the women activists I introduce next, the women in Santa Maria, 
instead of acting on their shared grievance, choose silence and denial. 
Could they not organize in collective action to address their concerns? The 
women of Santa Maria, I argue, are caught in another type of contradic- 
tion. Gender scholars use the concept of “emphasized femininity” in op- 
position to hegemonic masculinity to refer to practices in which women 
engage to construct gender inequality vis-a-vis men, as wives, daughters, 
and so on.”° Emphasized femininity focuses on the interplay between mas- 
culinities and femininities and especially on the ways women comply with 
the gender hierarchy. The women of Santa Maria, while they tap into their 
gendered identities as mothers to question the potential health hazards of 
agrochemical use, risk their class status (as their families depend on soy- 
bean production) and likely the relation with their male partners if they do 
so. Thus, either because they feel powerless or because they have willingly 
accepted this trade-off, instead of speaking up, the women of Santa Maria 
self-police, silence, and deny. 

Gendered differences and inequity, in and of themselves, do not explain 
the complex constellation of power that puts the women of Santa Maria 
in such a bind. Class status and class identity are also key dimensions that 
explain their acquiescence. Their class identity, moreover, has cultural and 
racial undertones that further contribute to their silence. The women of 
Santa Maria, mostly by virtue of their marriages (due to their husbands’ 
occupations), belong to the middle class.”” The identity of the Argentine 
middle class, as Ezequiel Adamovysky argues, is uniquely composed of spe- 
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cific racial, political, and cultural characteristics: it is at its core white (of 
European descent), anti-Peronist, and the promoter of modernization and 
civilization—in opposition to the “barbarism” brought by the Peronist 
working-class masses.”® The middle class, particularly in the Pampas, is the 
bearer of the guiding myths of national identity I explained in chapter 1: 
myths that, I have argued, are key to explaining acquiescence and consent. 

As part of the middle class, families in Santa Maria share lifestyles, val- 
ues, and beliefs similar to other middle-class families in the rest of the 
world; these lifestyles are, as Carlos said, “paid for with soy money.’ Two 
of these shared middle-class values are consumerism and the value given 
to education as a means for upward mobility.’? In their pursuit, those “in 
between’ are often left in the bind of defending polluting industries to pro- 
tect their class status even if at the expense of polluting their own land and 
bodies. 

Environmental sociologists know well how accelerating the treadmill 
of consumption leads to social and ecological devastation: buying more 
“stuff” only means a global race for lower wages and increased resource 
extraction and pollution.*® Residents in Santa Maria, as I explained, are 
very well off in comparison with people in recent decades and other rural 
towns. But while they have seen an increase in their comfort levels due 
to the soy boom, they do not overconsume as their urban counterparts 
might do. While I did observe expensive homes and locals driving their 
brand-new cars for even the most walkable of distances, I did not observe 
shopping malls, Amazon deliveries, fast-food drive-throughs, the latest 
electronic gadgets, or other signs of overconsumption. The families I met 
did not have air conditioning at home, did not waste food, and did not 
fly abroad for vacations. So, while they are protecting the soy industry to 
maintain their middle-class lifestyles, their ecological footprint as middle- 
class consumers is not as large as that of their counterparts in more af- 
fluent nations. Yet their new material affluence, in addition to a dearth 
of jobs in other industries, as I explained earlier, does contribute to their 
acquiescence. 

The value given to education—in the context of contemporary Argen- 
tina, where middle-class families favor private over public schools—I 
found to be more telling of the ambiguous situation the women of Santa 
Maria are in.*! Most of the time I spent alone with Nidia and Laura, her 
daughter-in-law, we did not converse of illnesses and fumigations but of 
daily routines: what to prepare for dinner, what was on Tv, where on the 
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road Laura’s husband was, how the kids behaved, and, quite often, the kids’ 
schooling. Laura is a teacher and a mother of two: a ten-year-old boy and a 
one-year-old girl. The boy goes to the only private school in Santa Maria, 
which is subsidized by, perhaps unsurprisingly, the philanthropic efforts of 
local soybean producers. It is another way in which powerful agribusiness 
actors garner consent from rural communities. 

“In Santa Maria, the wealthy are not separated but integrated [in the 
community],” said Laura. It was an afternoon like others, when the three of 
us were drinking mate in Nidia’s courtyard, watching over the kids while 
Carlos slept his siesta. “The school has a system of scholarships and spon- 
sorships so that children of lower means [chicos humildes] can attend pri- 
vate school,” she said. The sponsorships are personal: a producer becomes 
the padrino, the “godfather” or benefactor of the student. 

Laura’s child receives a scholarship to attend this private school, a 
school literally paid for with soy money. Those who help her child receive a 
better education are, while wealthy producers and landowners, not distant 
strangers but part of the community and neighbors of Santa Maria. How 
could one turn against your own neighbors? And turn against fumigations 
when soybean production provides a better future for your child? Wanting 
the best education for your children is caring for them too, right? Trapped 
in this dilemma, while occupied by daily routine, Laura, like the other 
women in Santa Maria, chooses to normalize life in the midst of toxicity. 
That is, if and when worries emerge, she chooses denial and moves on. The 
trade-off, surely, is the damage to everyone’s health. 

The women of Santa Maria are caught in an ambiguous position vis-a- 
vis soybean production: they support it because they benefit, they doubt 
it in private because they see some harm, but they do not dare to publicly 
question the political, economic, and scientific establishments that affirm 
the safety of agrochemicals and the practices associated with them. Their 
way of knowing does not hold the same value as the official knowledge 
perpetuated by the synergies of power that control soybean extractivism. It 
is important to note, however, that these women who derive compensatory 
benefits from soy production are not utterly powerless but rather have sig- 
nificant autonomy, which reveals the dilemmas of gender hegemony and 
the ambiguities of domination. Inside their homes, these women have sig- 
nificant power over their male partners and children.** Sherry Ortner re- 
fers to “on-the-ground female power” to look at the ways in which women 
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subtly resist the unequal gender hierarchy (in the manner of James Scott’s 
“weapons of the weak”).** 

I wonder how many women in other kitchens in the Pampas region, 
caught in the in-between of the synergies of power, notice harm but choose 
silence. Chapter 4 looks into those who are the bottom of the power spec- 
trum, who do not benefit from Gm soybean production but bear its costs. 
They have organized to challenge soybean extractivism while more power- 


ful actors have sought to silence that dissent. 
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4. Against the Grain 


“Do you know what it means to lose a child?” 

Marcela raised the question halfway through our conversation. It was 
a rhetorical question, of course. Everyone knows that the pain of losing a 
child is beyond words and the comprehension of anyone who has not expe- 
rienced it; it must be the worst of all possible suffering. And yet for Marcela 
and these other mothers with whom I had the pleasure of talking—women 
mobilized by the grief of losing children to leukemia and other cancers— 
that pain compelled them to organize into a movement. 

The quest to find out why their children were sick and dying brought 
thirteen women together in early 2002 in a movement called the Grupo de 
Madres de Barrio Ituzaingd Anexo. These mothers have become the sym- 
bol of the struggle against agrochemical spraying in Argentina. During our 
conversation, back in 2015, I heard pain and weariness in their voices. I 
saw it in their eyes. These women seemed heartbroken over the daily penu- 
ries of illness and the grief of loss, exhausted from going to the hospital to 
care for ill family members and to the health ministries to demand medi- 
cal attention and the end of fumigations. I felt their anger and frustration 
from dealing with unresponsive public officials who promise but do not 
deliver. I could feel, too, past the pain, their warmth, their strength. There 
was a spark, a brilliance deep in their weary eyes. It was the bravery and 
courage to face what most do not want to face: that pesticides are to blame 
for the illness and lost lives of many who live and work near soy farms in 
Argentina. 


The mothers of the Ituzaingd Anexo neighborhood are the central figures 
of the movements against toxic agrochemicals in Argentina. Further sup- 
porting what the literature of environmental justice has shown, mobiliza- 


tions against soybean extractivism have emerged among those at the bot- 
tom of the power spectrum: those who bear its costs but reap none of the 
benefits.’ 

Social mobilization against GM soy in Argentina primarily centers 
around two main axes: the health and environmental risks of toxic agro- 
chemical exposure, and the forced evictions and habitat devastation that 
come as a consequence of the northern expansion of the agrarian frontier. 
Broadly, the movements that have emerged in response are thus (1) citizen 
assemblies in defense of health and life, like the Mothers of Ituzaing6, trig- 
gered by the spread of agrochemical-induced illnesses and (2) the peasant- 
indigenous movement in the north of the country. Here I pay more attention 
to the movements against agrochemicals for the following reasons. First, 
this book focuses on the Pampas, and in this region mobilization against 
agrochemicals is the most extensive. Second, the peasant movement in the 
Pampas is thin in strength and numbers, the consequence of a history of in- 
visibilization and dispossession I explained in chapter 1. Third, the impact 
of pesticide drift on children’s health is a main catalyst for activism across 
actors and regions, as is the case among indigenous peasants in north- 
ern Formosa province.* Fourth, the anti-agrotoxins movement has been 
relatively more successful in its demands; for example, it has managed to 
get local ordinances passed to establish buffer zones, and it has increased 
awareness over the negative impact of GM soy production and glyphosate 
use in particular. Lastly, I believe that framing grievances around protect- 
ing children’s health has the potential to create alliances and galvanize 
opposition, as the mothers in this chapter have begun to do. 

While these movements’ demands to defend life and livelihood are 
urgent and praiseworthy, they remain relatively small in numbers, and their 
impact on national policy is negligible. Why? What has kept local mobili- 
zation from affecting large-scale change? In addition to the fact that rural 
towns—and the country as a whole—are economically and ideologically 
tied to large-scale agricultural production (as this book has shown), here 
I argue that as gendered and racialized subjects in a historically disem- 
powered position in society, these activists face structural and symbolic 
barriers that limit their capacity to move Argentina’s development strategy 
away from extractivism. Furthermore, powerful corporate and state actors 
are not passive vis-a-vis activists. On the contrary, they mobilize a wide 
variety of strategies and tactics that tap into these structural and symbolic 
inequalities to stall, silence, and demobilize activists and their demands. 
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The Mothers of the Ituzaing6 Anexo Neighborhood 


I met the women who make up the Grupo de Madres de Barrio Ituzaingé 
Anexo on a cold and gray winter day in August 2015. Their stories pre- 
ceded them, and so in a way I knew them already. I had read so much 
about their work, saw them on the news, and studied them in academic 
articles; I had seen them in documentaries and heard their stories while 
interviewing other anti-fumigation activists. Dr. Mauricio Berger, profes- 
sor at the National University of Cordoba and their ally since early in the 
struggle, kindly offered to introduce me. That day I met up with Mauricio 
at the university, and we walked a few blocks to the bus stop; I had already 
picked up some facturas to bring along. In Argentina you do not show up to 
people’s homes empty-handed, and at this time of day, the late afternoon 
sweet pastries go well with mates. 

It is about an hour on the bus from downtown Cordoba to Ituzaingd 
Anexo, a working-class neighborhood in the industrial belt surrounding 
the city, the capital of Cordoba province. At the center of the country and 
the core of Pampas soybean production, Cordoba province has the second. 
largest economy in the country, relying primarily on the agro-industry and 
car manufacturing, and is the second largest grower of Gm soybeans after 
the province of Buenos Aires.* Cérdoba city, in the heart of the province, 
is the second largest urban center in Argentina. Its economy is diversified 
across services and manufacturing. From the bus window, I could see how 
the tall buildings and the density of downtown transitioned into family 
homes, increasingly sparse, replaced by empty lots and factories. These 
markers that distinguish the boundaries between downtown and the in- 
dustrial area of the south of Cérdoba city are visual and olfactory. I could 
see and smell the difference. There was a foul stench in the air—like factory 
fumes. Mauricio told me the smell was a common occurrence and probably 
came from the car factory nearby or maybe from the cm-corn-based bio- 
ethanol plant established a bit farther away. The soy farms are also close by; 
Cordoba city is surrounded by them. Many residents in the industrial sub- 
urbs of Cérdoba are thus regularly exposed to toxins. pcss, dioxins, high 
levels of nitrogen and carbon dioxide from these industrial facilities, and 
pesticides all drift from neighboring areas.* 

Mauricio and I got off the bus and walked the few blocks to the home 
of Vita, one of the leaders of the Group of Mothers. Ituzaingé Anexo is 
a barrio humilde, a “humble neighborhood,” as people say in Argentina 
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to refer to the dignified poverty of the working poor. The neighborhood 
has changed, and that is a consequence of the Mothers’ work. One main 
achievement of their struggle is that the municipality of Cérdoba declared 
the neighborhood a sanitary and environmental emergency in mid-2002.° 
This designation brought extraordinary funds for remediation, which were 
used to remove water-polluting electric-power transformers and to build a 
health clinic to treat the chronically ill and their family members (one of 
the movement’s primary demands). On the outskirts of the neighborhood, 
posted in an empty field that extended for miles on end, a huge billboard ad- 
vertised a projected real-estate development called Ecotierra, “Eco-earth. 
The key to your future.” The up-and-coming community is advertised on 
its website as the “new” Ituzaingo and shows computer-generated images 
of the projected neighborhood: brand-new modern homes inhabited by 
young, white, middle-class families holding babies and wearing big smiles. 
This new neighborhood begins less than two hundred feet away from Vita’s 
house, exactly where the neighborhood ends. We stood on the paved street 
that marked the boundary: houses on the right-hand side, open field with 
new construction on the left (figure 4.1). 

“It is not just any field!” Mauricio snapped me out of my green bubble as 
I remarked positively on how the neighborhood was growing. “This was a 
soy field,” he continued, “the soy field.” Here was the origin of the Mothers’ 
plight: the soy fields where they regularly saw planes spraying agrochemi- 
cals only a few hundred feet away from their homes, fields where their 
children used to play. In 2003, the Mothers got two city ordinances passed 
to ban crop dusting in that area, aerial crop dusting in urban areas in Cor- 
doba city, and all agrochemical spraying (aerial and terrestrial) within 
2,500 meters (about a mile and a half) of the Ituzaingd Anexo neighbor- 
hood.° Yet, in 2004, a soybean grower and a crop-duster pilot violated 
the local ordinance when they fumigated with chlorine and phosphorus 
compounds—including 2,4-p, dieldrin, and chlorpyrifos—from a plane 
over these fields, less than a block away from Vita’s home. For these ac- 
tions, the Mothers and their allies took the farmer and the pilot to court. In 
2012, in a historic lawsuit, the farmer and pilot were found guilty of illegal 
fumigation and handed a three-year suspended sentence.’ Ironically, it is 
in this buffer zone where “New Ituzaingo” will develop. How “eco-earth” is 
that? I wondered. I quickly realized this was not a case of greening but of 
greenwashing. As I was going to learn from the Mothers themselves, that 
is one of the many ways in which Ituzaingo is a neighborhood in denial. 
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Fig. 4.1. Limits of Ituzaingé Anexo, Cérdoba City. This is the former site of a soybean 


farm and is now a real estate development. Photo by the author. 


Mauricio rang the bell to Vita’s home. “Through the back!” a female 
voice said, referring to the side gate, which opened into a narrow walkway 
connecting the street to the back of the house. Mauricio led the way. He 
knew the place well and seemed at home. Later in the day, after hours of 
talking and sharing mates with these women activists, I would feel at home 
too, thanks to the way they talked, their warmth, the way they laughed 
and teased each other to express support. So many had been in my place, 
the place of the interviewer/researcher, and yet as I introduced myself 
and thanked them for taking time to receive me, their responses were 
generous. They welcome anyone who wants to hear their story, they said, 
because doing so helps them amplify it—so that more people learn of the 
plight of the afectados por los agrotéxicos, as they call the victims of toxic 
agrochemical contamination.® 

I vaguely recognized Vita’s courtyard. Later I realized I had seen it in the 
background of an interview in an Al Jazeera documentary I had watched 
multiple times titled “Argentina: The Bad Seeds.”? For all its “fame,” the 
backyard where these women activists met was quite simple. Around a 
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wooden table under a hanging roof that shelters meetings when it rains 
sat Vita, Marcela, and Norma, three of the four women who are the core of 
the group; Ricardo, a young man from the neighborhood who helps with 
organizing; Mauricio; and me.!° In the courtyard there were plants and 
flowers and an orange tree that gave a faint sweet smell of early blossoms. 
Vita’s home felt a world apart from the toxic environment outside. 

The Mothers’ struggle to defend health and life began in early 2002, 
when they became aware that children and adults in their community were 
getting sick and dying of cancer at an alarmingly high rate. At that time 
and within just a block of Vita’s place, there were three cases of leukemia: a 
man in his early sixties and two girls. One girl was three years old, and the 
other was thirteen. And so a group of working-class women with no formal 
organizing experience decided to find out what was happening in their 
community. First, they blamed the water supply, as they suspected it was 
probably polluted by the local car factory or the electric-power transform- 
ers, the same ones that had been removed by the time I visited. They won- 
dered if the crop dusters spraying agrochemicals over the soy fields down 
the street were also to blame, as they realized people commonly suffered 
from headaches, coughing, and skin rashes after spraying. With marches 
and roadblocks, they pressured the authorities to test the water and run 
blood studies. The results confirmed the Mothers’ suspicions: there were 
higher-than-average residues of agrochemical and industrial pollutants in 
the water and their bodies. 

How to link clusters of illness and death to environmental pollution? The 
Mothers of Ituzaing6, with help from scientific and professional experts 
(they mentioned biologist Rail Montenegro in particular), surveyed the 
sick in their community and mapped their findings, which revealed an un- 
usually high number of pathologies—anemia, lymphoma, and leukemia— 
clustered around a few particular blocks. They surveyed more than two 
hundred cases of cancer, respiratory and skin diseases, miscarriages, and 
birth defects in a neighborhood of five thousand." The “map of death,” el 
mapa de la muerte as they call it, hangs on the wall in a small outbuilding 
in the back of Vita’s courtyard. This room serves as the movement's “head- 
quarters,” a place where meetings with the community and other organ- 
izations take place, and it also houses documentation. The movement's 
banner, pictures, and souvenirs from past visitors and activities hang on 
the wall (figure 4.2). There are two versions of the “map of death”: the 
original one from 2005 and another one that is constantly being updated, 
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Fig. 4.2. One of the protest banners for Grupo de Madres de Barrio Ituzaingé Anexo. 
Photo by the author. 


a sign of the relentless impact of pesticide drift as well as the absence of 
redress. The maps show, by number, the 127 blocks that make up the Itu- 
zaingo Anexo neighborhood. Nearly every block has one or many tiny col- 
ored squares pasted on it: red represents a person with leukemia living on 
that block, blue is for cancer, green is for thyroid disease. A white dot on 
top of the colored square indicates a death. The visibility of the clustering 
of disease represented by tiny colored stickers, so many blocks showing 
seven, ten, fourteen people sick on just one block, so many of them topped 
with a deadly white dot, is shocking. It is moving and revealing, and it pro- 
vides the visibility needed for consciousness transformation. Its striking 
simplicity is very effective in showing that something is not quite right, 
which is why when other victims of environmental pollution contact the 
Mothers for advice on how to organize, they reply: “Start with the map.” 
The Mothers’ alliance with scientific and professional experts to make 
a case for the harmful environmental health effects of pesticide drift has 
been a powerful form of collective action. This strategy, called “popular 
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epidemiology,” refers to when laypeople partner with scientific and profes- 
sional experts to investigate the patterns and causes of disease and then 
mobilize to ameliorate the situation.” It is commonly utilized during 
struggles for environmental justice in the United States, first mobilized in 
the iconic cases of Love Canal, New York, and Woburn, Massachusetts. By 
contesting illness, activists challenge so-called expert authority and the po- 
litical economy.” 


Stop Spraying! 

The Mothers of Ituzaingo are not alone in the plight of contaminated 
communities. In 2006, in solidarity with their struggle, a Buenos Aires— 
based group of academics and activists named Grupo de Reflexion Rural 
(GRR) organized a campaign against agrochemical spraying, Paren de Fu- 
migar (Stop Spraying). The campaign sought to survey the crop-sprayed 
towns in the provinces of Buenos Aires, Entre Rios, Cordoba, and Santa 
Fe and to organize them under one umbrella, coordinating efforts and 
resources. 

At a pivotal 2008 meeting in Colonia Caroya, Cordoba, the Stop Spray- 
ing campaign developed into a collective of different chapters across the 
Pampas provinces. Nicolas and Micaela are members of the Cordoba chap- 
ter, Paren de Fumigar Cordoba. I met them in Cordoba city in 2011. Both 
were in their early twenties; he was a recently graduated engineer, and she 
was an advanced undergraduate in biology. They were originally from Rio 
Carlo, a rural town an hour away from Cordoba city, and had moved to the 
capital to pursue their university studies.” 

Rio Carlo, Nicolas said, is “a typical soy town”: a small rural town his- 
torically tied to commercial agricultural production, populated by grin- 
gos (European immigrants), and where most families are “relacionadas al 
campo” [dependent on the countryside]. As with other soy towns across the 
Pampas, large-scale GM soybean production has meant an increase in ag- 
rochemical fumigations in both quantity and scope, as farmers plant larger 
areas of soy to increase profitability, pushing production directly up to and 
even into town limits. “In Rio Carlo,” he continued, farmers “fumigate 
right up to the front door.” 

Concerned about the impact of agrochemicals on health, some com- 
munity members, including Nicolas and Micaela, organized into a group 
called Vecinxs Autoconvocadxs por un Ambiente Sano (Self-Organized 
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Neighbors for a Healthy Environment), which was part of the Paren de 
Fumigar Cordoba collective. Their main goals, they told me, were “to 
make the problem [of the health and environmental impact of agrochemi- 
cal spraying] visible” and “to keep fumigations away from homes.” They 
signed petitions and staged protests at the field, mobilizing neighbors to 
the farms to stop crop dusters on the spot (that is, before they began spray- 
ing). According to Cérdoba’s provincial law, there is no minimum distance 
for the application of type 4 agrochemicals, like glyphosate. Thus, in prac- 
tice and protected by law, like Nicolas said, farmers fumigate right near 
people’s homes.'® Encouraged by the success of other groups under the 
Paren de Fumigar collective, like San Jorge and Ituzaing6, the neighbors 
from Rio Carlo demanded a municipal ordinance that sets a minimum 
distance for fumigations, a buffer zone between toxic agrochemicals and 
people’s homes. 

In 2009, the cry to stop spraying was heard by the national government. 
Due to mounting public pressure (a combination of the actions of the 
Paren de Fumigar campaign and the Mothers of Ituzaing6, the publication 
of the results of Dr. Andrés Carrasco’s studies on glyphosate in Pagina/12, 
and the ongoing conflicto del campo), President Cristina Kirchner signed 
an executive order to form a national commission to study the impact of 
agrochemicals on human health. Known as the Comision Nacional de In- 
vestigacion sobre Agroquimicos y Salud, it was formed by scientists from 
CONICET, the main government agency in charge of the promotion of sci- 
ence and technology in Argentina. 

The announcement was a brief success. In a blow to anti-agrotoxin ac- 
tivists, the government report denied the experiences and demands of the 
contaminated communities and defended corporate practices. The report 
concluded that “under conditions of responsible use (understood as the ap- 
plication of recommended doses and in accordance with best agricultural 
practices), glyphosate and its formulations would pose a low risk to human 
health or the environment.” Critics argue that the report was biased 
because CONICET did not commission its own tests but rather relied on 
a review of reports provisioned by Monsanto; moreover, it did not include 
reports that looked into the long-term impacts of exposure.'® This shows 
how the state authorities use their expert advocates to legitimate produc- 
tion technologies and reveals the government's preference for increasing 
risk despite the uncertainty of the results." 
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Malvinas Argentinas Says No to Monsanto 


With some significant gains in the first half of 2012, the year promised to 
be a successful one for the Mothers of Ituzaingé and the Stop Spraying 
campaign. The Mothers won their historical lawsuit against the soy farmer 
and the pilot, successfully challenging the scientific establishment in prov- 
ing that pesticides were guilty of environmental pollution and harmful to 
health, the first case of its kind in Latin America.”° They were also recog- 
nized internationally: Sofia Gatica, another leader of the movement, was 
awarded the Goldman Environmental Prize, the “world’s largest prize hon- 
oring grassroots environmentalists.””” 

But just like in 2009, the movement's success was met with a backlash. 
In June 2012, Cristina Kirchner announced from Washington, DC, Mon- 
santo’s future investment in Argentina: a GM-corn-seed plant. The news 
reported that during the meeting that led to the announcement, Monsanto 
executives “discussed with the president the importance that innovation 
in agriculture [would] have in the context of an exponential growth in the 
world demand for food during the coming years.” According to the article, 
in this context Monsanto foresaw “a key role for Argentina.””” This is an- 
other example of how allied corporate and state elites advance GM soy ex- 
tractivism by mobilizing their economic power as well as their discursive 
power. Flanked by Monsanto executives, the president delivered a speech 
full of references to cultural and symbolic values that tap into Malthusian 
fears of scarcity and worldwide hunger, the ecological modernization dis- 
course of genetically modified crops for sustainable development, and Ar- 
gentina’s strategic role as the granary of the world. 

Monsanto's plant was designed to be a drying and conditioning facility 
for genetically modified corn seeds. According to the company’s brochure, 
the plant had a planned capacity of 3.5 million tons, making it one of the 
largest corn-seed factories in the world. The site for the plant was the town 
of Malvinas Argentinas, a commuter suburb in Cordoba city’s industrial 
belt, about ten miles away from Ituzaingo Anexo. 

Malvinas Argentinas is the poorest city in the province of Cordoba. Ac- 
cording to the 2010 census, of its 12,187 inhabitants, a quarter live in pov- 
erty, two-thirds are unemployed or underemployed, and over 70 percent 
have no health insurance. Like other towns on the southern periphery 
of Cérdoba city, Malvinas is surrounded by soy fields, and thus residents 
are also affected by pesticide drift. Local doctors have identified a host 
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of environmental illnesses characteristic of pesticide drift: lung disease, 
dermatitis, tumors, cancers, congenital malformations in children, and 
the highest rate of miscarriages in the country: twenty-two for every one 
hundred pregnancies.*’ Even so, in Malvinas, residents did not consider 
agrochemical pollution worth mobilizing for—until Monsanto rolled into 
town. 

The Asamblea Malvinas Lucha por la Vida is a coalition of neighbors 
that organized to say “no to Monsanto” and halt the construction of Mon- 
santo’s plant. 

“Why are neighbors opposed to the plant?” I asked Estela, one of the 
members of the aMLV, when I met her in 2015. “Because the plant will 
have 240 silos operating twenty-four hours a day. Seeds in the silos receive 
a chemical bath to dry them, and it releases polluting particles that will 
float over Malvinas. It is a risk to health. The health of our children.” Es- 
tela had a soft and steady cadence, a patience that probably came from 
being a school employee and the mother of two teenagers. “The plant,” she 
explained, “is very close to town, barely seven hundred meters from the 
public school and a kilometer from town. That is why the risk of contami- 
nation is high.” 

When we met, Estela spoke with the confidence of an expert about the 
impact of agrochemicals on society and the environment, but back before 
the plant was announced, she had no idea what Monsanto as a company 
did or was. And while she was aware of the farms surrounding Malvinas, 
agrochemicals did not concern her. The same went for Melina, another 
AMLV member, whom I met in Malvinas earlier that week. Melina was 
unemployed at the time and had never been part of a social movement 
before. I was curious about how and why these neighbors experienced “the 
click,” the key moment of consciousness transformation. What made them 
want to know more and organize into a movement? How was it that they 
were so Close to the struggle of the Mothers of Ituzaingo, bearing the toxic 
impact of pesticide drift on their own bodies, and yet so far away (intel- 
lectually and emotionally) from the consequences of the GM soy model? 
Maybe they weren't aware of the trial from the news? No, that was not the 
case. In her telling of the chronology of the movement, Melina explicitly 
brought up the concurrence of events, of how Monsanto’s plant in Malvi- 
nas was announced at the same time that the Mothers’ historic lawsuit was 
taking place. 

“So you were aware that the trial was going on?” I asked for confirmation. 
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“Yes,” Melina replied, “but I never related it to Monsanto. I would say, 
poor women! It’s like I was moved by them being women, the illnesses, 
these poor mothers.” 

“But did you know this was also happening in your town?” I asked, refer- 
ring to the fumigations with agrochemicals and the illnesses. 

“No. I found out because of the trial. And then, as soon as I find out about 
the trial, along comes Monsanto. For me, [Monsanto] was an automotive 
plant, a toy factory, whatever.” But then, when Melina learned about the 
installation of the plant in Malvinas, she realized Monsanto “is also about 
fumigations and then... it clicked! For me, you know, Ituzaing6, until 
Monsanto arrived, had nothing to do with me. But later I understood how 
the struggles were intertwined [como se entrelazaban las luchas]. To give 
you an example, everything that was learned from the trial of Ituzaing6, 
which was a process I did not experience closely, all that [knowledge] later 
spilled over to Malvinas, into our movement. Many comparieros helped us 
to understand that we were an assembly, from the Universidad Nacional 
and from political organizations, they helped us work on that. Those were 
the embers [las brasitas] [that sparked the movement)].” 

As social-movement scholars well know, social networks matter for 
movement formation. “The very existence of social ties between poten- 
tial recruits is a prerequisite for the emergence of a social movement,” 
write Jeff Goodwin and James Jasper in their introductory book to social 
movements.** For the neighbors in Malvinas, scientific and professional 
experts from the Universidad Nacional de Cérdoba like Rav Montene- 
gro, Mauricio Berger, and Cecilia Carrizo, along with other movements, 
the Mothers of Ituzaingo in particular, were strategic in sparking the fire 
of resistance. 

Estela told me how she first found out what Monsanto was, back in 
2012. It was ina school meeting organized by the principal and led by biol- 
ogist Ravl Montenegro where she first learned about genetically modified 
seeds, agrochemicals, and their impact on health and the environment. 
Like Estela and Melina, most of the members of the Assembly of Malvinas 
had neither expert knowledge of the impact of agrochemicals on health 
nor experience as political actors. As Vanesa, another AMLV member, said 
in an interview with Marina Sitrin for TeleSur, “If someone had told me a 
while back, ‘Your future is this, I would not have believed it because all of 
us in the assembly are just neighbors—students, teachers, housewives, and 


workers.””° 
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Monsanto's arrival—as a concrete event—was another key catalyst for 
mobilization. The risks of pesticide drift, which the neighbors of Malvinas 
were victims of, unfolded slowly over time, making it difficult to generate 
the visibility necessary for grievances to form. Slow-onset, chronic prob- 
lems are generally overlooked, creating acquiescence in contaminated 
communities. But when a problem becomes suddenly acute, when acci- 
dents occur or disaster strikes, it can lift the veil on an ongoing problem, 
making people more likely to frame the problem as a grievance worth mo- 
bilizing for.2° Monsanto’s arrival, for the residents of Malvinas, was just this 
type of sudden, acute event. 

As part of their repertoire of contention, activists from Malvinas signed 
petitions and marched to Cordoba’s capital, demanding that Monsanto 
comply with the Ley General de Ambiente (National Environment Law).”” 
This law requires that for a development project of this magnitude, the 
responsible entity must submit an environmental impact assessment re- 
port, which must receive community approval for construction to begin. 
Community consultations have become a popular initiative for environ- 
mental justice among socioenvironmental movements in Latin America.” 
Consultations challenge power elites by demanding a transfer of decision- 
making power to the very community that will host the project and bear 
its impact. Monsanto, however, began construction before complying with 
this important part of the law. 

As Monsanto continued with its building plans despite growing mobi- 
lization, the Malvinas activists decided to escalate their direct action and 
stop construction on the spot. They blockaded the entrance to the con- 
struction site, at first selectively and then permanently starting on Septem- 
ber 19, 2013, early spring in the southern hemisphere. With the hope that 
springtime brings, the neighbors of Malvinas and their allies set up a festi- 
val on the construction grounds, Una Primavera sin Monsanto (Springtime 
without Monsanto). It was, as Estela told me, a protest-festival “for the life 
and health of our children, nieces, and nephews.” On that day, the blockade 
became a permanent occupation. 

I visited the occupation site, known as “el acampe de Malvinas,” in 2015, 
in the wake of its second anniversary. Preparations for a celebration were 
underway. About forty people were there. In the early days of the occu- 
pation, the encampment had hosted up to two hundred people, but over 
time the numbers thinned, and by the time I visited they were struggling 
to cover shifts. Still the acampe held fast with around ten people on-site 
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Fig. 4.3. Abandoned Monsanto factory, Malvinas Argentinas, Cordoba. 
Photo by the author. 


permanently. The day I visited, August 1, was a special one, however, as 
the Day of the Pachamama, a traditional Andean indigenous celebration 
dedicated to Mother Earth. The acampe was bustling with young people 
who had come for the celebrations, carrying guitars, capoeira drums, and 
juggling clubs. 

The acampe was erected at the gate of Monsanto's construction site, 
strategically blocking the entrance of construction material and workers. 
The camp site was made up of a handful of tents, mud and adobe construc- 
tions, with flags and banners running for about three hundred feet on the 
shoulder of the road. Surrounding it for protection were stacks of old tires 
and rows of wire fencing, the remains of the early days of the occupation 
when violence was inflicted on activists in an attempt to force them out. 
The day I visited was calm, and there was a sense of a settled establishment. 
Monsanto's plant, as seen from the gate, seemed abandoned (figure 4.3). 
Rusting steel girders branched out from unfinished concrete. No workers, 
warning signs, machinery, or construction materials were visible. There 
was no movement whatsoever—all signs of halted construction. 
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Fig. 4.4. Anonymous parody of Grant Wood’s American Gothic with the farmers as 


corpses being sprayed by a crop duster, at the site of the occupation of Monsanto's 
factory. Photo by the author. 


“Puesto Camiones” was a mud and adobe structure at the entrance of 
the acampe. It served as the kitchen, with shelves of dried goods and a steel 
drum turned into a fire pit where two young people were making what 
looked like a delicious vegetable stir-fry. There were other mud and adobe 
structures at the acampe, including a library and a big meeting/working 
space filled with long tables and white plastic chairs, known as “Puesto 
Amaranto.” At the heart of the acampe stood a large tent made of sticks 
and plastic sheeting, a gathering space with chairs and logs to sit on. It was 
filled with flags, banners, and paintings that announced, in various shapes 
and colors, “No to Monsanto” and “Yes to Life.” One big painting caught my 
attention. It was a parody of American Gothic, Grant Wood’s famous paint- 
ing of a stern Quaker pair, but the farmers are corpses and a crop duster is 
hovering menacingly over them (figure 4.4). 

The acampe was a space for alliances, a space where struggles “in- 
terweaved,” like Melina said. Under Puesto Amaranto’s roof, activists, 
journalists, filmmakers, and scientific and professional experts from 
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Argentina and around the world gathered to learn from each other and 
to help bring global visibility to the struggle against Monsanto.*? The list 
is long: the Mothers of Ituzaingo and the expert allies from the Univer- 
sidad Nacional de Cordoba; members of many Asambleas Ambientales 
from all over Argentina; journalists from BBC Mundo and TeleSur; the 
director of Avaaz, a global online activist network; singer Manu Chao; 
indigenous peoples from Ecuador and Argentina; Nobel Peace Prize 
winner Adolfo Pérez Esquivel; Marie-Monique Robin, film director of 
The World against Monsanto; Indian scholar-activist Dr. Vandana Shiva; 
and many more. 

As it was a space of alliances, however, the acampe also created divi- 
sions, particularly among Malvinas’s residents. While the occupation 
began as a spinoff of the work of the Assembly of Malvinas and its allies, 
with time, as it attracted people from all over, locals began to disengage. 
With celebrity activists also came many urban youth drawn to the strug- 
gle, “new-age hippies, vegans, complete characters,” as one AMLV activist 
described them. With just a muttered sentence and a roll of the eyes, a sec- 
ond AMLV activist I was conversing with confirmed the observation. “Hay 
cada loco [Every kind of crazy],’ he said, between gritted teeth. While the 
massive presence of “outsiders” brought visibility and success to the move- 
ment (as they provided the bodies necessary to hold the occupation), it also 
created a barrier to movement participation for some Malvinas residents.*° 
Despite those issues, after five years of struggle, the people of Malvinas 
Argentinas claimed a David-over-Goliath victory. In 2017, Monsanto sold 
their land and abandoned town.” 

So what do the Mothers of Ituzaingo, the Paren de Fumigar campaign, 
and the AMLV have in common? They all represent the grassroots strug- 
gles of self-organized community members concerned about the health 
and environmental risks of agrochemical use. During my fieldwork, I 
met mothers, students, lawyers, physicians, housewives, unemployed 
people, and service-sector employees who belonged to these assemblies. 
Most identified as “citizens” or “neighbors” (many using the -x for gender- 
inclusive language, as in ciudadanxs and vecinxs), and highlighted their 
“self-organized” status to set a clear distance between their activism and 
political parties and agendas. While they all lived near soy farms (and, in 
the case of the Malvinas residents, also close to a plant emanating toxic 
agrochemical fumes), none of them were economically dependent on the 
agro-industry. Furthermore, though many movement members were from 
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poor and working-class communities, their alliance with professional and 
scientific experts brought in the necessary resources for mobilization.” 

The groups also shared a concern over children’s health, a main cata- 
lyst for mobilizing against agrotoxins, and one shared with many environ- 
mental justice movements around the world of which women are often 
in the lead.*’ And of course in Argentina, the health risks of and concerns 
about agrochemical drift are not restricted to the Pampas; they have spread 
all over soybean territory. In Las Palmas and La Leonesa, in the northern 
Chaco province, neighbors have organized to protest against glyphosate 
spraying.** Pablo Lapegna describes how peasant women in the northern 
province of Formosa were galvanized to organize a protest after an incident 
of pesticide contamination on their farms affected their children’s health 
in particular.*° 


Peasant Movements in the Northern Chaco Region 


In the north of the country, the mobilization against Gm soy is led by 
peasant-indigenous peoples. The ever-expanding production of GM soy has 
pushed the agricultural frontier past the Pampas region into the northern 
provinces of Chaco, Formosa, Santiago del Estero, and Salta. This is where 
the monocultures of GM soy have taken their heaviest toll. 

The northern Chaco forest is the largest forest ecosystem and the larg- 
est biomass reservoir in Argentina and extra-tropical South America.*° El 
monte, as locals call the forest, is being rapidly destroyed by bulldozing and 
fire to clear land for mechanized large-scale crop production and cattle 
ranching. In its 2016 report State of the World’s Forests, the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United Nations ranked Argentina highest in 
the rate of deforestation in South America and the world.*” 

Deforestation in the northern provinces started long before the expan- 
sion of soybeans, a fact often espoused by promoters of Gm biotechnology 
to deflect criticism of the spread of the new technology.*® Many authors 
agree, however, that the rate of deforestation has accelerated with the in- 
troduction of GM soy.*? A government report on deforestation in Argen- 
tina also points at the expansion of the monocultures of GM soy as the 
main accelerator of deforestation and forest degradation in the last de- 
cades, and claims that these are the highest rates of deforestation in Ar- 
gentine history.*” Between 1998 and 2008, 1.7 million hectares of native 
forests were lost in the northern provinces of Salta, Santiago del Estero, 
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Chaco, and Jujuy. The Forest Law, passed in 2007 to limit the clearing of 
the native forest, has failed to slow the pace of deforestation.’ In Argen- 
tina, as in Brazil, Paraguay, and Bolivia, the expansion of commercial crops 
(mainly soybeans) and cattle ranching continues to be the main driver of 
deforestation.” Deforestation is also a main driver of climate change, a 
fact that counters the hegemonic discourse of Gm crops for sustainable 
development.” 

The expansion of the agricultural frontier also threatens the lives and 
livelihoods of rural inhabitants, many of whom are indigenous and peas- 
ants. “We live this, the encroachment of the frontier by agribusiness, of soy, 
of GM crops,’ the leaders of MocAsE, the peasant movement of Santiago 
del Estero, told me when I interviewed them in their headquarters in Qui- 
mili in August 2011. “It isa permanent threat to [our] territory, to the lands 
of peasant-indigenous communities: the environmental pollution from the 
products of the technological package that come with transgenic crops, the 
threat to biodiversity, the loss of our seeds, the criminalization of our strug- 
gles to defend the territory.’ 

MOCASE is the largest and most important peasant movement in Ar- 
gentina.* Peasant organization in Santiago del Estero started in the late 
1970s in response to forced evictions by agribusinesses. In the 1990s, at 
the height of Argentina’s neoliberal restructuring, the movement orga- 
nized as MOCASE. The group is an active member of peasant-indigenous 
organizations articulated at the national, regional, and international levels: 
the Movimiento Nacional Campesino Indigena (MNc1), the Coordinadora 
Latinoamericana de Organizaciones del Campo, and the transnational 
peasant movement La Via Campesina.*° 

MOCASE is part of a new wave of indigenous activism in Argentina that 
started in the late 1980s; by 1992 it had gained national visibility with the 
protests against the quincentennial celebrations of Columbus's “discovery” 
of the Americas.4” The 1990s were rife with mobilizations over land con- 
flicts across the country, from Neuquén in the south, led by Mapuches, 
to Salta and Jujuy in the north, led by Kollas, Tobas, and Wichis. Many of 
these local conflicts gained national visibility. In 1998, for example, Diario 
Clarin published a story on MOCASE members resisting a forced eviction 
by an agribusiness entrepreneur, which became the first story of peasant 
resistance to be published in a mainstream outlet since the return of de- 
mocracy in 1983.*8 These mobilizations led to an ethnic reemergence of 
groups that had been previously rendered invisible and marginal since the 
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1870s’ “conquest of the desert” campaign (see chapter 1).*” Their legal vic- 
tory came with the inclusion of indigenous rights in the Argentine Consti- 
tution of 1994 (article 75, section 17), which guarantees respect for their 
languages and culture, the collective possession of the lands they tradition- 
ally occupy, and their right to participation in decision-making processes 
over their natural resources. This constitutional reform opened up the pos- 
sibility of demanding legal control over lands being encroached by the ex- 
pansion of agribusinesses.”° 

More than nine thousand families compose MocasE, and most of them 
are at risk of dispossession. Thus, the movement's most important and ur- 
gent goal is, as their leaders told me, “that families remain on their land.” 
In order to gain land titles, the movement actively pursues legal actions to 
protect the families who have lived on the same land over generations, call- 
ing for constitutional indigenous rights to communal property. They also 
call for the application of the Ley Veinteafial, a law that grants property 
rights to anyone who has lived and worked on rural territory for twenty 
years or more.”! 

“The Argentine Code says that to own a plot of land a person must meet 
two conditions,’ Caril6, a MocAasE member, explains in Toda esta sangre 
en el monte, a documentary about the movement made in 2012. “One,” he 
continues, “is to have the title of property, and the other, to have effective 
ownership. In the case of entrepreneurs, they get the title of domain. What 
they lack is effective ownership.” Agribusiness entrepreneurs who may 
have never even stepped foot in the province (most of them come from the 
provinces of Cordoba and Salta) buy land in Santiago del Estero to produce 
soy.°* The conflict arises because the land is effectively occupied by peasant 
families. Wielding land titles, foreigners set out to fence their plot. “That 
is the meaning of fencing [eso implica el alambrado],’ Carilé says. “The 
perimeter fence implies the possession of the entrepreneur who has pur- 
chased the domain.” By enclosing the commons, barbed wire and fences 
thus become another technology of accumulation by dispossession.*? 

Land evictions are often forced and violent.™ To stop entrepreneurs from 
fencing lots and thus displacing and dispossessing the people already there, 
MOCASE members put their bodies on the line to defend their homes and 
land. Several MocASE members who have tried to stop evictions have been 
murdered by security guards hired by agribusinessmen; Cristian Ferreyra 
in 2011 and Miguel Galvan in 2012 are only two of the most notorious 
deaths.* Violence thus becomes an important strategy that corporate 
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actors wield to dispossess peasants of their land and to quell activism. Peas- 
ants are relatively powerless to resist agribusiness. The Red Agroforestal 
Chaco Argentina documented 224 land conflicts during 2013, disputing 
2.8 million hectares in the northern Chaco region. These conflicts affected 
close to 18,000 peasant and indigenous families, almost half of which hold 
50 hectares or less.*° 

After the 2001 crisis and in the midst of the soy boom, various peasant 
movements gathered strength riding on the wave of social unrest across 
the country. “Movements with a focus on land appeared on the scene as 
one of the many movements that rejected the neoliberal program in its 
various facets,” Patricia Collado explains.” Joining with MocasE in the 
struggle for the land are the peasant movement of Formosa (MOCAFOR), 
Jujuy (Mocaju), and others who make common cause under both the 
national network (MNcr) and La Via Campesina. What these movements 
have in common are a discourse against extractivism and the desire for 
an alternative project for society-environment relations. MOCASE is lead- 
ing the pursuit of an agenda for agrarian reform, environmental justice, 


agroecology, and food sovereignty.”® 


Divert, Delegitimize, Demobilize 


Anti-GM-soy activists’ calls to protect lives and livelihoods are urgent and 
praiseworthy. Yet the corporate and state actors who reap the benefits 
of GM soy refuse to hear them. What are the barriers to local grassroots 
struggles affecting large-scale change? As I have been arguing throughout 
this book, powerful actors stop these smaller mobilizations from bringing 
about meaningful social change. 

A major barrier that anti-agrotoxin activists face is recruiting local resi- 
dents to join the movement.*? Movements remain small in numbers, and 
activists express how difficult it is to get neighbors to join in the struggle. 
The main barrier to consciousness transformation and solidarity build- 
ing, factors integral to participation, is the fact that, as we have seen, 
rural towns are economically and ideologically tied to soybean produc- 
tion. In other words, activists’ frames do not resonate with the “cultural 
economy.’°? As I have shown, residents’ assertions that they “all live off the 
countryside” point to the cultural and economic dependence on capital- 
ist agrarian production in general and historically, with the reliance now 
being on GM soybeans in particular. As Nicolas and Micaela from Paren 
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de Fumigar Cordoba said, in “a typical soy town” like Rio Carlo, it is hard 
to get other neighbors on board because “the town sees progress in the 
countryside,” which affects the visibility of the problem required for con- 
sciousness transformation. In a town where most families have historically 
relied on commercial farming and where, in Nicolds’s words, “we know 
that we can’t touch the profitability issue” (meaning demanding farmers 
shift decision-making parameters away from the profit motive), the poten- 
tial for recruitment, as well as the potential for transformation, is limited. 

In peri-urban areas like Ituzaing6 Anexo and Malvinas Argentinas, 
while not exclusively dependent on agricultural production, economic 
need stifled mobilization too.°' In Malvinas, Monsanto's plant promised 
four hundred jobs in a community desperate for work. This pitted neigh- 
bors against activists, as many residents supported construction because it 
promised to provide much-needed jobs. In a strategy to further divide the 
community, Monsanto, through an NGo called Inclusion Social (Social In- 
clusion), set up a job-training program. Indeed, Melina told me how Nco 
representatives would knock on people’s doors and ask, “So, what are you 
interested in working on? We have courses on cell phone repair, baking, 
plumbing, dressmaking. . . 2” According to Melina, who mimicked the NGo 
representative's hyped-up marketing tone, if the neighbor showed inter- 
est, the rep would say, “We are looking to train people, bring people skills, 
because what we are lacking are jobs and training. Did you know that new 
industries are coming to town?” 

“Then,” Melina continued in her normal voice, “if you said ‘no, they 
would respond, [again in a patronizing tone], ‘Did you know that Mon- 
santo is coming to town!?’” Melina then suddenly stopped smiling and be- 
came indignant: “And right away, they would pull out a brochure!!! Along 
with the foundation’s brochure and the course inscription form, they 
would give you Monsanto's brochure!! Which said that Monsanto was a 
good company, that it brought prosperity to town, well, all that.” Called 
a program of corporate social responsibility (or csr), this is a commonly 
used corporate strategy to buy acquiescence from local populations for ex- 
tractivist projects.°* Other agribusinesses have prospered from this cleav- 
age (and because people need to work). When I visited Malvinas Argen- 
tinas in 2015, Bimbo (the world’s largest baking company, according to its 
US website) was planning on establishing a baking facility in town. AMLV 
activists supported the construction of the plant because of the potential 
for job creation. Bimbo is, like Monsanto, another representative of the 
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corporate concentration of food production; for example, Bimbo holds half 
of the bread market in the United States. The company is a driver of the 
agro-industry.”? This just goes to show how limited residents’ demands will 
be as long as they are structurally constrained by high rates of poverty and 
unemployment in the community. 

Political elites prey on the material needs of affected people to create 
acquiescence and consent, particularly through the strategic allocation of 
planes sociales, the cash-transfer subsidies implemented by the Kirchner 
administration, either by promising handouts or by threating to withdraw. 
Studying why peasants from the northern province of Formosa mobilized 
in 2003 and then did not in 2009 after two similar events of agrochemi- 
cal exposure, Lapegna exposes how networks of patronage and clientelism 
cause demobilization and acquiescence. With his study, he also shows that 
peasants’ relationship to GM crops is contested and more nuanced than 
peasant leaders suggest. In the case of members of MOCAFOR in Formosa, 
objections against transgenic crops were raised not in terms of the technol- 
ogy per se but against the negative impact it may have had on their daily 
survival, particularly as agrochemicals kill their crops and sicken their ani- 
mals and children. 

For social change to happen, people need to organize in collective ac- 
tion and the state needs to respond favorably to activists’ demands by pass- 
ing laws, policies, or regulations that address these claims.®° The Kirchner 
governments seemed at times to be responsive to activists’ claims, most 
notably when Cristina Kirchner instructed CONICET to form a national 
commission on the impact of agrochemicals on health in 2009. But in- 
stead, the state used the report to contest anti-agrotoxin activists’ claims of 
environmental illness and to diffuse dissent. How so? Political power in a 
democracy needs legitimation, meaning that the state needs to ensure the 
support of the people in order to maintain its authority.°° When opposition 
grows, the state must provide some avenues for civil society to express dis- 
content to show that it is responsive to citizens’ demands. In what David 
Meyer calls the “paradoxical insight” of democratic governments, the po- 
litical system diffuses dissent by embracing it. That is, by providing some 
avenues to bring it to the open, dissent can be more easily managed instead 
of crushed with violence.°” 

For social change to occur, the most important thing states can do is to 
enact laws.°® Despite activists’ demands, however, the Argentine govern- 
ment has yet to pass a federal law that bans glyphosate fumigations within 
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town limits; sENASA continues to classify glyphosate as having low toxic- 
ity; and new GM seed varieties are in the pipeline for approval. The prob- 
lem is that, along with legitimation, states need to fulfill another primary 
function: accumulation.” The state, thus, will pursue policies that foster 
the economic growth necessary for its own reproduction and to gather 
support from corporations and from civil society, which benefit from the 
provision of public goods and services.”° Activists, however, target the pro- 
duction technologies that sustain accumulation and the logic of growth 
itself.”! Anti-GM-soy mobilization is met with such strong resistance because 
it is attacking the foundation of the state’s political and economic power. 

A very effective strategy power elites deploy to suppress contestation has 
been to demand proof of harm to the contaminated communities, shifting 
blame and responsibility to the victims.”* Working-class mothers with sick 
children have been forced to show proof of the links between fumigations 
and illnesses when instead the precautionary principle should be followed; 
corporations that develop and profit from these technologies should be re- 
quired to fully test for potentially harmful impacts before such technolo- 
gies are released. Laypeople have been forced to become experts on the 
chemical, biological, and health aspects of agrochemicals and genetically 
modified seeds as well as on their legal aspects, like ordinances, laws, and 
due process. This long and exhausting learning process took place while 
also rallying and organizing and in the halls of health ministries, waiting 
for public officials to hear their demands, after long days of work, all while 
caring for family members, some of whom are also sick. These intellec- 
tual, physical, and emotional demands are a heavy strain that bring many 
down.” As Vita told me after yet another joke as the Mothers teased each 
other, “We laugh at life like this because it’s so exhausting.” Marcela agreed: 
“Yes, you have to have some humor. . . . I have thought of quitting many 
times. Work, family, lots of daily things and chores, plus this [referring to 
their activism]. It all takes lots of time and lots of energy.” Norma nodded 
in confirmation: “Yes, sometimes it’s overwhelming.” As women are more 
likely to care for children and the family, scholars recognize that activist 
women often take what is called the “triple burden” of paid, domestic, and 
political work.” This is one way that gender structures the uneven distri- 
bution of the burden of environmental injustice. 

Forcing activists to wait forever and neglecting them throughout long 
bureaucratic procedures are good strategies for stalling and tiring activ- 
ists hoping they quit their struggle. Law 26160 calls for protection against 
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forced evictions until the completion of a census of indigenous lands. It was 
sanctioned in 2006 and presented by the Kirchner administration as part of 
“historical reparations” for indigenous peoples. However, the law has only 
ever been partially implemented and the census never completed.” In 2012, 
after the killings of the peasant leaders Ferreyra and Galvan, peasant move- 
ments organized demonstrations in Buenos Aires to demand its urgent en- 
forcement.” As land conflicts and violence against peasants continue, ac- 
tivists have been forced to demand extensions to the protections afforded 
by this law, now known as Ley Cristian Ferreyra. Such extensions are set to 
expire once again in November 2021, a full fifteen years after the law was 
first passed, with no clear signs of the state’s willingness to enforce it.”” 

The Mothers of Ituzaingé have been waiting for fifteen years for their 
demands to be addressed. They continue to demand medical treatment for 
those affected in the neighborhood because the health center in Ituzaing6, 
despite “promises and more promises” from politicians, as they told me, 
receives “less and less funding.” They had to wait for five years for the Su- 
preme Court to ratify, in 2017, a three-year suspended sentence for the 
farmer and crop-duster pilot accused in the historic trial of 2012 (for fumi- 
gations that date back to 2004).’* They continue to wait and demand that 
the criminal trial begin, which they refer to as the causa madre (original 
case). Unlike the 2012 trial, where the sentence was for violating a civil 
ordinance, this is a call for a trial aimed at convicting the farmer and crop- 
duster pilot for willful environmental pollution, and it seeks to establish a 
direct link between fumigations and illness and death in Ituzaingd Anexo. 

But sick people cannot wait, as Vita said in a 2017 interview with Ecos 
Cérdoba at the rally to mark the fifteenth anniversary of their struggle.”” Re- 
garding how the Mothers were dealing with the long years of delay for the 
causa madre, a journalist at the event asked, “Are you being patient?” Vita 
replied, “We are not patient. You see, those who were plaintiffs in 2002, 
most of them have passed. So, you cannot have patience if you know you 
have cancer. Time plays against people. Our idea of time is not the same as 
the judicial system's [El tiempo nuestro no es el tiempo de la justicia].” By 
not providing much-needed medical services and by pushing the start of 
the trial further and further into the future, those in power diffuse dissent 
by literally waiting for activists to die. 

The mobilization of scientific expertise to contest activists’ claims is an- 
other common tactic to quell dissent. Science is presented as an objective 
and neutral truth and laypeople are required to trust experts blindly, based 
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solely on their credentials.*° 


Denying the problem on the basis of scientific 
evidence is the ultimate way to silence activists and create acquiescence 
among the rest. In the United States, climate-change deniers have used 
this tactic to stall action, and the same has been employed in cases against 
lead, asbestos, and tobacco.*! The Argentine state uses it through its expert- 
advocate institutions, among them CONICET and sENASA, as | explained 
above. Norberto Yauhar, the former minister of agriculture under Cristina 
Kirchner’s administration, exemplified this institutional denial. When he 
was interviewed by Al Jazeera, he said, “We don’t place our population at 
risk. Argentina has some of the world’s most stringent environmental safe- 
guards thanks to strict restrictions on fertilizers and pesticides.”®* 

Those who dare to question the alleged scientifically proven safety of ag- 
rochemicals or transgenic seeds are then demonized. Characterizing them 
as antiscience zealots, luddites, and know-nothings against progress and de- 
velopment is another well-used strategy for demobilization.** To dismiss the 
Mothers of Ituzaing6, public officials have relied on stereotypical gendered 
insults, calling them hysterical, irrational, and ignorant housewives.** To 
silence peasants, the corporate-state elite and their expert allies often rely 
on the colonial civilizing discourse and wield stereotypical racist insults.®° 
“They say peasants don’t know how to organize resources to produce, they 
are negros [black], they are poor, they are backwards,” Carilé from MOCASE - 
says in the documentary Toda esta sangre en el monte, talking of the poli- 
ticians and entrepreneurs who promote the agribusiness model. Lapegna 
narrates how MOCAFOR members have been disrespected and ignored 
as health officials called them “dirty,” diagnosing skin rashes and eye and 
throat soreness due to agrochemical drift as “a lack of proper hygiene” and 
“the clothes they wore” and proposing they wash with water and lye soap.°° 

The leadership of the corporate-state elite give the loudest voice to the 
“activists are anti-development” discourse. Gustavo Grobocopatel, CEO 
of Los Grobo, said in an interview, “People that are against pesticides are 
against poor people. Agriculture needs a lot of pesticides to produce more. 
When you produce more you reduce the cost, you reduce the food price, 
and then a lot of poor people can eat.”®’ Lino Barafiao, minister of science 
and technology from 2007 to 2019, denied Dr. Andrés Carrasco’s findings 
in 2009 and is responsible for famously saying “glyphosate is just like water 
with salt.”°* In 2018, Barafiao said, “The difference between an ecologist 
and an environmentalist is the same as a wine expert and a wino,” and he 
thus called for fighting “a battle against fundamentalists.”*’ This represents 
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a call for the Argentine scientific establishment to discipline and punish 
socioenvironmental activists who dare to challenge the political economy 
of extractivism. 

Last but certainly not least, the most important strategy for demobiliz- 
ing activists has been the use of violence. Activists from Malvinas recall 
several events when violence was used to forcibly remove them and put an 
end to the occupation of Monsanto's construction site. But the first one, in 
particular, sticks in their minds. It was September 30, 2013, the early days 
of the occupation. Sofia Gatica, one of the Mothers of Ituzaingé and an ally 
of the AMLV, recalled that day: “The problems had started three days earlier 
with vocra workers [the construction workers’ union]. They claimed that 
people were being fired and that the union was coming to their defense. 
They barged in pushing and shoving, smashing tents and banners.” Vio- 
lence later escalated: “Then the police came, and the infantry, they threw 
away the tire barriers and broke our flags, so we defended ourselves. That 
was because the trucks with the construction materials were arriving. But 
we had said that the materials were not to come in, that Monsanto was 
not to build.” To stop the action, Sofia and two other women activists lay 
in front of the trucks. This image mirrors the struggle for environmen- 
tal justice in Warren County, North Carolina, in 1973, when protestors lay 
down in front of dump trucks to stop them from taking soil contaminated 
with pcs to the local landfill. It did not last. Gatica continued, “The police 
picked me up and threw me on the asphalt. They hit me five or six times. I 
ended up in the emergency room because of dizziness and pain.””” 

Peasant families bear the brunt of the violence. They must deal with 
threats and the reality of forced evictions and the violence that comes with 
them, as agribusiness entrepreneurs, with the support of their government 
allies, go so far as to murder the peasants who dare to stop evictions. This 
is one of the main strategies for dispossessing people and quelling dissent, 
a legacy of the colonizing project of the nineteenth century. This is a fate 
that peasant and indigenous people share with members of other socioen- 
vironmental movements in Latin America, which is becoming one of the 
most dangerous forms of activism.”! 
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CONCLUSION 


“What was it that poisoned him?” 
Carla shrugged her shoulder again. 


“It happens, Amanda. We're in the country, there are sown fields all around us. 
People come down with things all the time, and even if they survive they end up 
strange. You see them on the street. Once you learn to recognize them you'll 
be surprised how many there are.” 


—Samanta Schweblin, Fever Dream 


In 2014, Argentine fiction writer Samanta Schweblin published Distancia 
de rescate (Rescue distance). The book was translated into English as Fever 
Dream and short-listed for the prestigious International Man Booker Prize 
in 2017.’ Schweblin tells the story of Amanda, an urban mother who is 
spending her summer holiday in the countryside with her daughter, Nina, 
while her husband is working in the city and visiting over weekends. They 
are from Buenos Aires, the city of “noise, the grime, the congestion of 
everything”; the countryside is the Pampas, where “the soy fields stretch 
out to either side,’ and “it’s all very green, a perfumed green.” Amanda, 
we discover, is lying in bed in an emergency room speaking deliriously 
through a fever. Her interlocutor is David, Carla’s son. Why is Amanda ill? 
Why is David also ill, his face and body covered with white spots, and his 
personality strange? What explains birds and horses dying mysteriously, 
and why are rural children like David and Abigail sick or living with severe 
malformations? Of Abigail we learn that “one of her legs is very short, 
it barely goes past her knee, but she still has a foot” and “her enormous 


forehead ... takes up more than half her face.” David tells us that “the 
worms” hold the answer.’ 

The resonances between Schweblin’s book and mine are remarkable. 
Like the women of Santa Maria in chapter 3, who notice potential harms 
arising from agrochemical spraying yet keep their grievances latent, the 
characters in Schweblin’s story know that the “sown fields all around” 
them and the poisoning of their community are connected. Yet, like the 
women of Santa Maria, they also keep silent, shrugging their shoulders. 
The matter-of-fact response, “It happens, Amanda,’ closes a conversation 
that could, otherwise, turn their latent grievances into a public issue.? 
In Schweblin’s book, suspense builds through not knowing exactly what 
is going on. David interrogates Amanda to find out “the exact moment 
when the worms come into being.” But what we readers learn as the story 
continues—and horror grows—is that the afflictions have nothing to do 
with worms. We read of poisoned river streams, of “the breeze moving 
through the soy,” and of “men,” clearly agribusiness employees in the con- 
text of the story, “unloading the barrels” (bidones, or jerricans) and smil- 
ing at Amanda at the exact moment when she realizes her daughter is all 
wet from playing in the grass—“but it’s not from dew, is it?” Amanda asks 
David.* In Schweblin’s story, agrochemicals are never directly mentioned 
or blamed, yet they are a real presence. Indeed, they are a conspicuous ab- 
sence: like an elephant in the room, as I explain in chapter 3. In fiction, as 
in Santa Maria, mothers in the Pampas worry about their children’s health 
yet keep silent over toxic agrochemical contamination. 

Why are rural inhabitants of the Pampas acquiescent in the face of 
soybean expansion when they are the ones who bear the toxic burden of 
agrochemical exposure? Why are most, on the contrary, complacent and 
supportive of large-scale production of GM soy? A powerful synergy of state 
and corporate actors has adeptly mobilized uses of and attached meanings 
to GM biotechnology that build on historical and structural inequalities as 
well as on cultural myths of national identity to create acquiescence and 
consent over GM soy extractivism as a national model for socioeconomic 
development. Actors who wield power at the higher levels of politics and 
the economy—heads of government alongside agribusiness executives 
and entrepreneurs—promote the GM soy model on the promise of eco- 
logical modernization for sustainable development: that is, the promise 
of technological innovation for economic growth and social well-being in 
an environmentally sustainable manner. These powerful actors have tai- 
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lored what is otherwise a broad and abstract promise to fit the Argentine 
context: Argentina’s historical dependence on a gendered and racialized 
political economy of Pampas agro-extractivism. Moreover, they have used 
Argentina's cultural myths of national identity to legitimate the unequal 
and unjust dimensions and consequences of soybean extractivism. 

To understand how the “synergies of power” operate to create acquies- 
cence and consent, I have broken down the multiple dimensions of power, 
privilege, and inequality that create, compound, and legitimate social and 
environmental injustice. I have shown how structural inequities of class, 
gender, and race operate across the macro-, meso-, and micro-levels of the 
Argentine political economy of soybean extractivism. This has benefited 
wealthy, highly educated men of European descent (and the handful of 
women who must adopt masculine standards when entering these male- 
dominated fields, like former president Cristina Kirchner), while exclud- 
ing the poor and working class as well as feminized and racialized subjects 
from decision-making power over large-scale farming. These dimensions 
not only intersect at a point in time to impact any group of individuals, but 
they also compound over time and space. I have highlighted how two cen- 
turies of Argentine history have shaped—and, with time, exacerbated—the 
exploitation of nature, the domination of gendered and racialized subjects, 
and the preeminence of urban over rural lifestyles and landscapes. Finally, 
I have illustrated how culture, in particular the guiding myths of national 
identity (Argentina as “the granary of the world”; Argentina as a modern, 
European nation), has served to shape and ultimately legitimate inequi- 
table and unjust dimensions and outcomes. While these dimensions can 
be broken down analytically, it is in their historical, overlapping, and in- 
tersecting reality that power compounds so as to go unchallenged (that 
is, to legitimate the status quo to create acquiescence, or subjects’ willful 
compliance). I have used “synergies of power” to capture in one concept 
these various and simultaneous forces. 

Powerful state and corporate actors introduced genetically modified, 
herbicide-resistant soybeans in a social, cultural, and ecological context 
that resulted from a historical process that shaped the present political 
economy of the Pampas. I traced this history to the origins of the Argentine 
nation: I showed how the intellectual elite of the time—the Generation 
of 1837—shaped the Pampas after their interests, goals, and ideals. This 
nineteenth-century elite wielded their discursive, political, and military 
power to dispossess and invisibilize indigenous peoples and to populate the 
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Pampas with Europeans in the name of modernization and progress. They 
set out to tame and to civilize the ecology and the people of the Pampas 
to make the region efficient and productive in capitalist terms. And they 
succeeded. By the turn of the twentieth century, Argentina had become 
the granary of the world, a top global exporter of agricultural and livestock 
products, thanks to the establishment of a type of large-scale capitalist ag- 
riculture controlled, managed, and labored by European immigrant men. 
The pursuit of Argentina’s comparative advantage in the name of moder- 
nity and civilization encouraged the exploitation of the Pampas region, of 
its vast, fertile prairies, ideally suited for growing temperate commercial 
crops for export. It encouraged rapid urbanization too, as machinery and 
agrochemicals replaced rural labor in large mechanized farms; and as the 
city, identified as the home of modernity, had—and continues to have— 
pull with rural inhabitants. 

It is into this context—of an urban, modern Argentina, for a century 
reliant on large-scale commercial agriculture for exports—that genetically 
modified, herbicide-resistant soybeans were introduced in 1996. In the 
present moment of soybean extractivism, state and corporate actors—the 
Menem and Kirchner administrations allied with leaders of national and 
transnational agribusinesses—wielded their political, economic, and legal 
power to make large-scale Gm soybean production possible and profitable. 
They did so most significantly by passing the Deregulation Decree in 1991 
and by maintaining a weak regulation framework for the commercializa- 
tion and use of genetically modified seeds. They also wielded their dis- 
cursive power—through the mobilization of scientific expertise and the 
media—to disseminate a hegemonic discourse that GM soybean production 
is beneficial to society and the environment. The technological package of 
Roundup Ready soy, according to this discourse, promotes environmental 
sustainability (as no-tilling methods conserve the soil and glyphosate is a 
relatively low-toxicity agrochemical) as well as economic sustainability, by 
turning the farming business profitable. Most significantly, the adoption of 
cutting-edge agrarian technologies represents Argentina's reclamation of 
its global status as the world’s granary. A century after the first agro-export 
boom, and part and parcel of a proud history of agrarian technological in- 
novation in the Pampas, the green revolution of GM crops at the turn of the 
twenty-first century has made possible a soy boom that brings billions in 
foreign income while allegedly serving the humanitarian purpose of “feed- 
ing the world.” 
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How do the synergies of power operate on the ground, in the rural com- 
munities in the Pampas? Inhabitants of large rural towns in the Pampas 
tend to emphasize the claimed positives of large-scale GM soy farming, 
touting “we do the best agriculture in the world” and “we all live off the 
countryside.” Why are they supportive of GM soy production when most 
of them do not profit from farming as a business? How do they manage 
to ignore the negative impact of Gm soy production? To understand how 
power operates to create acquiescence, I have zoomed in on the everyday 
life of the Pampas and have found that rural folks are not dupes of power 
but instead are caught in a complex, ambiguous situation of perceived posi- 
tives and invisibilized negatives and that they often actively create their 
own acquiescence and consent (like the women of Santa Maria do). I em- 
phasized the need to look into those positioned “in between” on the power 
spectrum in order to disentangle the relational and synergistic qualities 
of power dynamics to reproduce power, privilege, and injustice. Those 
“in between” are Pampas inhabitants who do not wield decision-making 
power over natural resources or technological innovation, although, while 
not profiting from it, they still reap some benefits from the GM soy model. 
These benefits are economic (in terms of higher earnings, rent, or family 
income) and cultural, ingrained in their modern, European national iden- 
tity. Living in rural towns surrounded by sown fields, however, they also 
bear the health and environmental costs of pesticide drift. Male actors “in 
between,” such as agronomists and agribusiness employees (like Leo, Lucas 
and Tomas, and Antonio), rank relatively high in the hierarchy of power 
due to their class, gender, and race. They identify with the hegemonic dis- 
course of GM soy and, from their relatively higher status, help reproduce it. 
So does Mariana, who as the sole female agronomist in a male-dominated 
office, behaves according to the masculine standards of her position, fram- 
ing agrochemical use as safe based on her expert credentials and claiming 
“ignorance” for those who question scientific expertise. 

Middle-class women who identify primarily as wives and mothers (the 
women of Santa Maria) are particularly caught in between. They know, 
like Pampas inhabitants say, that everyone in town “lives off the country- 
side.” This “living off of the countryside,’ as shown, means that rural inhab- 
itants reap the trickle-down benefits of soybean production—for example, 
through job creation in the input and service sectors of the agro-industry 
and through the increased consumption of the agro-related class (which 
activates the real estate sector, for example). With no alternative economic 
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sources other than agricultural production, the economic dependence of 
rural towns on soybeans does not create a conducive context to protest 
or change. Neither does the degree to which the health and environmen- 
tal risks of agrochemical use are invisibilized. This is seen in the example 
of Bernetti, a soybean producer who, so certain about the low toxicity of 
glyphosate spraying and while having power over his farming business, en- 
thusiastically chooses to plant 1,000 hectares of herbicide-resistant soy- 
beans in his own backyard. The women of Santa Maria are aware of this 
context and are powerless to create a viable alternative, as they are econom- 
ically dependent on their husbands and, due to their gender, are beneath 
them in the hierarchy of power. Despite the fact that they do perceive po- 
tential health risks in large-scale agrochemical use, instead of speaking up, 
they actively construct their acquiescence with doubt, silence, and denial. 

Lastly, I have shown that not everyone is acquiescent in the face of 
the tremendous harm brought by GM soy expansion. Movements have 
emerged among those at the bottom of the power spectrum: those who 
do not reap the benefits but bear the costs of soybean extractivism. These 
movements against toxic agrochemicals in the Pampas have been led by 
women concerned about the health and environmental risks of agrochemi- 
cal exposure. Peasant-indigenous movements have emerged as well, orga- 
nized to resist violent and forced evictions and widespread deforestation in 
the north of the country. 

The Mothers of Ituzaingé Anexo, in the city of Cordoba, continue to 
lead the anti-agrotoxin movement in Argentina, having inspired mobili- 
zation to “stop spraying” in other rural soy towns as well as the AMLv, 
a coalition of neighbors organized against the establishment of a Mon- 
santo GM seed factory in their city, Malvinas Argentinas. Broadly, the 
anti-agrotoxin activists’ main demand is to protect health by regulating 
agrochemical use, particularly by banning fumigation within town lim- 
its based on the precautionary principle. Though it did not require buf- 
fer zones, the AMLV also called for applying the precautionary principle 
to potential agrochemical drift, as it required Monsanto to produce an 
environmental impact assessment report for its plant before construc- 
tion. Beyond regulations, one major achievement of these self-named 
“citizen assemblies for health and life” has been the creation of an advo- 
cacy network of laypeople and experts that has built a set of epidemiologi- 
cal data showing the links between illnesses and fumigations.® Another 
major achievement has been the passing of local ordinances that regulate 
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agrochemical use within town limits; these have increased in number, 
from only three local ordinances banning glyphosate within town limits 
in 2006 to 104 by 2013.° However, while ordinances are increasing, this 
is only happening in a very small number of towns affected by the same 
problem. Movements have remained localized and unable to advance reg- 
ulation at the provincial and national levels. Moreover, while there are 
exchanges among groups and assemblies (by email, listservs, and meet- 
ings) there is no national anti-agrotoxin network in place. The majority of 
Argentine rural towns remain acquiescent even when agrochemical drift 
is perceived as a hazard. 

Why are these movements not more successful in enacting large-scale 
change? Activists face as barriers the very structural and cultural dynamics 
that create acquiescence among the general population. These barriers are 
the long-term economic and cultural dependence (of rural towns in par- 
ticular and the country in general) on large-scale industrial agriculture for 
export, as well as the activists’ structurally disempowered positions as poor 
and working-class feminized and racialized subjects. Furthermore, the 
pro-—GM soy corporate and state actors have not remained quiet vis-a-vis 
these activists’ challenges but have mobilized their power to quell dissent. 
Among other strategies to delegitimize activists, government officials and 
agribusiness leaders have mobilized the discourse of scientific expertise to 
deny activists’ claims to agrochemical toxicity, calling activists who ques- 
tion so-called expert science “fundamentalists” against progress and de- 
velopment. They also often recur to stereotypical gendered and racialized 
insults to silence activists and their claims, and, not unusually, to violence 
as well. By doing so, powerful actors have managed to diminish the power 
of social movements that might otherwise move Argentina’s development 
trajectory away from soybean extractivism. 


At Distance to Care 


A second theme in Schweblin’s book strongly resonates with mine: the role 
of mothers as their children’s primary caretakers, as constant and close 
guardians of their health and well-being. 

The main protagonist in Schweblin’s story is Amanda, an anxious mother. 
Amanda's worries have her constantly calculating the “rescue distance” to 
save her daughter from harm (hence, the book’s title).’ In the story, Amanda 
and Carla bond over worrying about their children’s well-being. And while 
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they do not exactly know or understand what is harming them (the un- 
named agrochemicals), they take being alarmed as a given for mothers: 
“Yes, it’s an instinct that comes with being a mother,” Carla says to Amanda.® 

There are women concerned with children’s health who are subtly and 
overtly raising alarm over the health risks of agrochemical spraying. Both 
the women who protest, like the Mothers of Ituzaingé, and those who si- 
lence themselves, in Santa Marfa, call on their “instinct” and “intuition” as 
mothers to question (out loud or in whispers) corporate and state science 
and expert advocates’ claims about glyphosate’s nontoxicity. 

To claim motherhood as a strategy could open a window of opportunity 
for activism—as feminized subjects relegated to the private sphere can le- 
gitimately claim a space in the public sphere out of their “duty” to protect 
children. But this opportunity is short-lived and, ultimately, a trap. Because 
of women’s lower status in the social hierarchy, their claims are taken less 
seriously by those in power, who often dismiss them on a gendered basis, 
calling women who protest “hysterical” and “uneducated housewives.” 

Though they are often unheard, significantly, these women bring to 
the table a way of “knowing” risk that is different than that of modern, 
corporate-sponsored science. Their way of knowing is both a rational 
conception and an embodied perception; that is, it is simultaneously cog- 
nitive, embodied, and emotional. It emerges from the felt, lived experience 
of taking care of their loved ones, of gathering data constantly on their 
children. 

Still, the women of Santa Maria know that under present conditions— 
that is, a cultural economy of soybean extractivism that is patriarchal, cap- 
italist, and modern—this way of knowing cannot uphold any claims to le- 
gitimacy. Therefore, in their relative powerlessness, the women of Santa 
Maria choose silence and denial. In an ironic twist, this serves also as a 
way to protect their families, as this very denial ensures their marriage and 
their families’ income. 

But what if we radically reconsidered whose knowledge and which ways 
of knowing become validated and valued? Women calling on motherhood 
bring forward a way of knowing that emerges from grounded observations 7 
and a preference for long-term sustainability, broadly defined as the sur- 
vival of their progeny in the healthiest and happiest of conditions. That is, 
they value long-term care at close distance. Corporate actors, on the contrary, 
push for maximizing both short-term profitability and distance from the 
farm and the natural conditions that make farming possible. 
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At the extreme level of these efforts to distance and disembed, Argen- 
tine agribusiness leaders claim that “knowledge,” as immaterial scientific 
and technological innovation, holds the future of agriculture and the 
promise of sustainable development: to grow more food to address world 
hunger and poverty with minimum ecological impact. Discursively, the 
spin is remarkable. For Argentina, in particular, it makes it possible to fully 
and proudly embrace the countryside, historically the land of barbarism, as 
now the Pampas can be farmed from a distance, with the aid of satellites 
and high-tech instruments, by professionals and entrepreneurs who “farm” 
from the comfort of urban settings and 17 offices. It is the transcendence 
of the urban/rural divide by the modernization of the countryside. The 
oxymoron of an urban country that has historically turned its back on the 
countryside, yet embraced dependency on agricultural exports, has been 
made a reality. 

In general, “farming with knowledge” would ideally rid agriculture of 
its tumultuous past and intrinsically contentious nature. Land (and, soon, 
water) is a scarce resource and has historically been at the core of world 
revolutions.’ Knowledge, ideally, is not diminished by sharing. In reality, 
however, corporate-sponsored scientific and technological developments 
in genetically modified crops are neither free nor free to share. Patents 
and contracts protect corporate investments and limit farmers’ capacity to 
freely adopt, share, and reproduce new seed varieties. Powerful actors— 
from the corporate world to state authorities and global sustainable de- 
velopment scholars—argue that genetically modified crops are necessary 
“to feed the world.” Yet soybean producers (like Bernetti in chapter 2) will 
not feed themselves or their families with their harvest. As the figures I 
presented in the first chapters show, global food productivity has increased 
continuously over decades and yet millions continue to be hungry around 
the world. The United Nations estimates that one in every nine people suf- 
fers from chronic undernourishment and that global hunger is on the rise.'° 
Achieving social well-being and justice in an ecologically sustainable man- 
ner requires going beyond technological solutions to take a deep and com- 
plex look into the power dynamics that guide technological innovation and 
control natural resources—and into the very definition of “development.” 
Whose and which goals, knowledge, and values matter? 


i - Pr a Pa 
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Iam certainly not proposing that we dismiss scientific expertise on the basis 
of feelings and intuitions. As I write these concluding lines, in March 2019, 
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a measles outbreak in the Pacific Northwest is underway partly as a result 
of many highly educated Americans who distrust science and the govern- 
ment refuse to vaccinate their children, justifying this with the argument 
that parents know better.!! These behaviors endanger public health instead 
of protecting it. Vaccines have decades of testing and public funding to sup- 
port them, with public health—not profit—as its main goal.'* Very much to 
the contrary, glyphosate-based herbicides, the agrochemical companion to 
genetically modified soybeans, have been developed and mostly tested by 
the same company that profits from them. 

In December 2017, a US federal scientific advisory panel to the EPA, 
on the evaluation of the carcinogenic potential of glyphosate, concluded 
that “there is no reliable evidence” of an association between glyphosate 
exposure and tumors, leukemia, or Hodgkin’s lymphoma. Yet immediately 
after this statement, the very same experts raised the red flag of “critical 
data-gaps,” warning that “all available epidemiologic studies of glyphosate- 
users are not really studies of glyphosate over-exposed workers.”!? If impact 
testing on glyphosate does not include those who are chronically exposed 
to it, then the EPA conclusions are, to say the least, questionable. 

From learning about the practices of the tobacco, lead, and asbestos 
industries, civil society has become more wary of corporate-funded re- 
search and testing.’* Ever since Rachel Carson published Silent Spring in 
1962, the toxic impact of agrochemicals on health and environment has 
become part of public consciousness as well as public fears.'° Glyphosate 
is currently in the eye of the media as possibly the next corporate scandal. 
Journalists and lawyers have begun to uncover Monsanto's internal docu- 
ments that allegedly show Roundup could harm health, and yet these find- 
ings have been intentionally hidden from public view. “Does the World’s 
Top Weed Killer Cause Cancer?” was a top headline in the midst of the 
world’s first Roundup-related cancer trial.!° In August 2018, a California 
jury ordered Monsanto to pay close to $300 million in damages to a school 
groundskeeper suffering from non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma, who alleged that 
chronic exposure to the glyphosate-based weed killer caused his cancer.’7 
Earlier, in July 2018, the European Union had voted down the latest gen- 
eration of genetically engineered crIsPR crops, subjecting them—under 
the principle of precaution—to the same strict regulations that GMos 
are under.'* Meanwhile, in Argentina, as in the United States, promoters 
of Gm biotechnology rapidly defended glyphosate-based herbicides and 
genetically modified crops.’ 
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It remains to be seen what will happen next. Power is entrenched and 
even those who bear the costs of soybean extractivism often help perpetu- 
ate social and environmental injustice. Yet I believe that what these sto- 
ries do—those published in the news, Schweblin’s, mine—is help uncover 
grievances kept latent by the synergies of power. They reveal the elephant 
in the field. They show that care of and precaution for people and the en- 
vironment are being diminished and shortchanged in the name of profits 
and growth. Those in power will surely aim to veil the elephant again. But 
as the saying goes, what has once been seen cannot ever be unseen. 
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“Clearly written and superb- 


ly argued, this fabulous book 
manages to accomplish that quite 
difficult task of engaging readers 
interested in the specificities of 
the case and those interested in 
larger theoretical issues. Seeds 
of Power is so well written that 

it puts readers in the different 
scenes, making us think about 
the invisible workings of power 
and about the ways in which we 
can go about detecting the daily 


production of political domination. 


Brava!” — Javier Auyero, coauthor 
of In Harm’s Way: The Dynamics 


of Urban Violence 


“Making important contributions 
to sociology while remaining high- 
ly accessible, Seeds of Power 
has the potential to reach beyond 
the ivory tower and to teach and 
influence the public. It is a beauti- 
ful example of public sociology.” 
— Shannon Elizabeth Bell, author 
of Fighting King Coal: The Chal- 
lenges to Micromobilization in 


Central Appalachia 


In 1996 Argentina adopted genetically modified (Gm) 
soybeans as a central part of its national development 
strategy. Today, Argentina is the third largest global grow- 
er and exporter of GM crops. Its soybeans—which have 
been modified to tolerate being sprayed with herbicides— 
now cover half of the country’s arable land and represent 
a third of its total exports. While soy has brought about 
modernization and economic growth, it has also created 
tremendous social and ecological harm: rural displace- 
ment, concentration of landownership, food insecurity, 
deforestation, violence, and the negative health effects 
of toxic agrochemical exposure. In Seeds of Power Amalia 
Leguizamon explores why Argentines largely support GM 
soy despite the widespread damage it creates. She reveals 
how agribusiness, the state, and their allies in the media 
and sciences deploy narratives of economic redistribu- 
tion, scientific expertise, and national identity as a way 
to elicit compliance among the country’s most vulnerable 
rural residents. In this way, Leguizamon demonstrates 
that GM soy operates as a tool of power to obtain consent, 
to legitimate injustice, and to quell potential dissent in 


the face of environmental and social violence. 
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